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CHAPTER I. 


A DREARY November day—a day of worse than Egyptian 
darkness: the City street and the City mart alike enveloped in a 
dense fog that shut out the sky above and hid the earth 
beneath. . 

People came and went through the thick gloom like unquiet 
shades in Erebus. The gas lamps gave forth a sickly yellow 
gleam only to make the surrounding darkness more visible. 

Men long familiar with London streets and thoroughfares 
found themselves wandering hopelessly about amid the Stygian 
gloom. 

Up the City courts and alleys silence, as well as darkness, 
reigned. Men who chanced to find their way up these business 
centres might easily have imagined themselves alone in a deserted ° 
hamlet. 

Such an illusion, however, would have hee quickly dispelled 
had they chanced to mount one particular stair in Cowl Court, 
hard by the Stock Exchange. 

Any one mounting the above-mentioned stair would have found 
himself opposite massive doors of polished oak, and on passing 
through would at once enter an extensive office lit up with electric 
light, which cast a sort of clear moonlight reflection on some 
thirty clerks or more, who were apparently very busily engaged 
in writing letters, or making entries in ponderous ledgers. The 
Office fittings, like the entrance doors, were of polished oak, 
without any attempt at embellishment, but plain, substantial and 
eminently business-like. : 
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Just as the City clocks were striking the hour of noon, a young 

man sprung lightly up the stair leading to this office, and, 

dashing wide the massive swing doors with an impetuous move- 

ment of the hand, walked through the place without looking to 

the right or the left, and sacl disappeared in the private 
office. 

Baron Mannheim—whose office it chanced to be—glanced up 
from a pile of letters he was engaged in looking over when his 
visitor entered, and merely inclined his head without speaking or 
ceasing for an instant from his employment. 

“ Busy, baron ?” asked the young man in a careless tone, as he 
crossed the room and rested his elbow on the mantelshelf. 

g2 Very,” replied the baron laconically, without raising his bent 
head. 

It was not a bad-shaped head to look at by any means, 
covered as it was with thick, closely-cut black hair. His face, of 
slightly Jewish outline, wore a pleasing expression ; his attire was 
faultless. Indeed, his whole man wore a highly satisfactory, 
business-like aspect, calculated to win the confidence of a stranger 
at the first glance. 

“How does the Grebenski gold mine go off, ch?” inquired * 
the intruder after a pause, during which time he had been staring 
into the glowing fire that roared up the chimney as though 
bidding defiance to the murky gloom without. 

“We have begun to allot the shares, my dear fellow,” replied 
the baron with sudden animation. “We have received over 
sixty thousand pounds deposit money already. There are twenty 
applications for every single share.” 

“Really! So you'll be able to float the concern after all?” 

“Float it!” exclaimed the baron, with a flash of triumph - 
his restless black eyes, “we shall swim it, sir—sail it—and 

“Wreck it on a lee shore!” put in the young | man with a 
mocking laugh. 

“Bah! don’t croak like some bird of evil omen,” cried the 
baron sharply. “ And, now that I look at you, Cavot, you are 
certainly seedy. Lost at Agnot’s last night, eh?—just so, and 
find yourself in a devil of a temper this morning in conse- 

uence.” 

“Well, I did drop a cool thousand or so. But what of that ? 
One cannot always win, you know—better luck next time. What 
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I want to talk to you about is this same Grebenski gold mine, 
The governor got hold of the prospectus yestérday, and rated me 
soundly a while ago because I allowed myself to appear as one of 
the directors. He don’t believe in the golden prospects set forth 
beneath my. unworthy name ; a million, he declares, is too great a 
haul, in one net, to be drawn from a too confiding British 
public.” 

“ You, at any rate, will not lose by the concern,” remarked the 
baron coolly. 

“ Ah—well, but that’s not the point with the governor, don’t 
you see. ’ He will go on in the old-fashioned, humdrum sort of 
way—likes people to have some sort of value for their money ; 
says I oughtn’t to have put down my name as a director, to mis- 
lead people into speculating in a concern where nothing but 
certain loss awaits them—and, really, the old boy is so utterly 
down on the whole affair that I’d like my name scratched out of 
the prospectus, if you could manage it without injuring the 
concern, do you see?” 

“That’s easily settled, my dear fellow,” said the baron quite 
affably. “Wait till our next-general meeting, when you can 
resign. There’s twenty good men ready to take your place. 
Five hundred free shares need not go long a-begging.” 

“ Ah, very good,” cried young Cavot in a tone of relief. “ I'll 
take care to make it all right at the meeting, you know—makea 
neat little speech, say I’m most unwillingly constrained to resign 
my post as director of the Grebenski gold mine, on account of 
my numberless engagements, and that an affair of such magni- 
tude as this company represents requires the individual attention 
of some master mind to carry it successfully through. Neat little 
speech that, eh? Well, never fear, I'll make it all right. You'll 
get a fellow to suit you better when I’m fairly out of it.” 

The baron made no answer, nor did he show any sign either of 
approval or annoyance, but continued to busy himself with the 
pile of letters before him as though Cavot’s implied wish to 
resign the directorship of the Grebenski Gold Mining Company 
did not signify in the least. 

Yet Robert Cavot wished himself twenty miles away. 

The baron’s impassive manner oppressed him, just as a calm 
would which. precedes a storm. . 


He broke an awkward silence of some minutes’ duration by 
1* 
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asking, with apparent interest, “how the Universal Colonization 
Company was getting on?” 

“ Ah, that’s a magnificent scheme!” cried the baron, his rest- 
less black eyes flashing fire, his whole countenance lighting up 
with a triumphant smile. 

“Sixteen millions, sir, with a duke on the direction. Will your 
governor fight shy of this, do you think? Sixteen millions is a 
bait tempting enough for any sort of big fish to nibble at.” 

The baron became quite excited. He pushed back his chair 
from the table and rubbed his hands with great apparent glee. 

Robert Cavot looked on unmoved. At length he said in a cool, 
leisurely way: 

“Well, if the governor can be induced to put his name on the 
direction, he’d be worth half-a-dozen dukes and earls, in the money 
market, at least.” 

“We are well aware of his value, my dear fellow,” ‘replied the 
baron with a look of peculiar keenness, which had something of 
the scintillating brightness of the serpent ireful at being baffled 
of its prey ; “but how to land the big fish ? that’s the question.” 

“ Rather a difficult feat to. manage, let me tell you,” answered 
Cavot. “It’s no easy matter to gammon the governor. Still, he 
takes an uncommon interest in this latest—ah, hem—hem—well, 
between ourselves—flimflam of yours.” 

“Humph! ’tis plain, my dear fellow, that you are hypped to- 
day. The fog has obscured your usually clear vision—you 
cannot see what is good for your own interests,” muttered the 
other, with an ugly frown contracting his brow. 

“Oh, as to that,” cried the young man with a careless laugh, 
“sixteen millions would build a bridge strong enough to carry a 
fellow like me over the river Styx itself. If you cannot get the 
governor on the direction you may depend on me for the Big- 
Go; besides, ’tis philanthropic, and all that sort of thing— 
philanthropy, coupled with sixteen millions of money, would win 
over a bench of bishops—nothing like the philanthropic to catch 
the public, both high and low. Oh, decidedly, you may depend 
on me for the ‘ Philanthropic Big-Go.’” 

The baron made no answer, save by a contemptuous shrug of 
his shoulders, as he drew his chair again to the table, and became 
intent once more on the pile of letters before him. 

Cavot observing this was not long in taking his departure ; 
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but scarcely had the door closed behind him than the baron’s 
countenance underwent a most unpleasant change: a dark scowl 
overspread his features like a cloud. 

“Humph!” he ejaculated, with a quick jerk of the head. 
“We will take care to be even with you yet, my gnat-straining 
friend. So, you are ready to swallow the camel, I see. Only let 
the bait be gilded thick enough, and you'd swallow the devil, 
without even making a wry face.” 

His ireful reflections, however, were at this moment cut short 
by the entrance of another visitor. 

“Good day, sir,” began the new arrival, in a clear, decided 
tone, like to a man who expected to be attended to immediately, 
wheresoever he chanced to put in an appearance. 

The baron raised his head slowly. He had composed his 
features, and become once more apparently absorbed in his pile 
of correspondence the instant he saw the door move on its 
hinges. 

When his keen eye had taken in the stranger with a seemingly 
careless glance, he bowed to him with a sort of dignified gracious- 
ness, and with a wave of his hand desired him to take a chair 
close at hand, then he looked his visitor full in the face, as if 
waiting to hear his business. 

“I am here to seek further information concerning this printed 
document,” said the visitor stiffly. 

He was a rev. dean, and rather resented the unceremonious 
way in which he had been‘received by this mere City man-of- 
business ; as he spoke he laid an unopened paper on the table, 
and then seated himself with leisurely dignity. 

“Oh, I see—‘ The Universal Colonization Company ;’ well, 
may I ask what it is you wish to learn concerning this great 
undertaking ?” asked the baron without much apparent interest. 

The rev. gentleman surveyed the City man with a cool 
leisurely stare—then a sudden thought appeared to strike him. 
He was unknown to this man—well, better so, perhaps ; indeed, 
at that moment, the rev. cleric felt like a disguised prince might 
be imagined to feel when about to learn a few unfamiliar truths 
from lips that would have uttered nought but obsequious phrases 
had not his personality been unknown. © Little time, however, 
was given him’ for this rather pleasing reflection, ere the astute 
man of finance cut it short by reminding him that he, the baron, 
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had but a few moments to spare, therefore begged him to pro- 
ceed at once to state his business. 

“T will not keep you long,” replied the dean graciously, “ but 
this scheme professes to deal with the great want of the age ; 
now, I take a deep interest in all that tends to alleviate the hard 
lot of the ‘masses,’ In. the main I approve of the emigration 
scheme. The dense population of our chief cities requires thin- 
ning out. The dife distress existing in the East End of London 
alone appals one; but then, sir, sixteen millions is a vast sum 
with which to come to the rescue of the —— ” 

The baron interrupted him with a wave of the hand, whilst a 
deprecating smile played over his lips. ‘“ Pardon me,” he cried, 
“this scheme of ‘Universal Colonization’ is an undertaking 
based on sound commercial principles. We do not profess to 
come to the rescue of either the poverty-stricken or the miser- 
able. No, sir, no, we leave that work to the Church, the Salva- 
tion Army, and the thousand and one charity agencies already 
established. What we purpose doing is to come to the aid of 
the voiceless unemployed. I call them voiceless, sir, because, as 
yet, no one has been found to raise a voice in advocacy of the 
cause of this particular section of the community—pulpit, plat- 
form and parliament are alike silent on this momentous subject.” 

“Pardon me,” broke in the rev. dean, “if I say that, in my 
opinion, all sections of labour have been duly advocated of late. 
years, at least, both in and out of parliament. Why, sir, the 
labouring class is always to the fore.” 

“ Ah, there I agree with you,” said the baron. “The much- 
petted British workman down to the city arab has been rather 
too much in evidence of late years; but it is not of this class of 
unemployed I have been speaking.” 

“Of what class then?” asked his listener, with a rather per- 
plexed air. 

“Of yours and of mine,” replied the baron promptly. “Surely, 
- you must be aware that every calling and profession is over- 


stocked with well-educated men, eager to push forward in the - 


race of life. Indeed, the question asked by most family men of 
any position is, ‘What shall we do with our sons ?’” 
“ Ah, true,” said the rev. gentleman with a profound nod of 


his stately head. “But in what way does your scheme of . 


universal colonizing help to solve the problem ?” 
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The baron rose up from his seat at the office table, and taking 
out his watch noted the time. 

“T have just ten minutes to spare,” he said with the air of a 
man about to grant an especial favour, “and during that time 
will endeavour to give you a faint outline of the incomparably 
grand and transcendent enterprise about to be undertaken by 
‘ The Universal Colonization Company.’ 

“It is not purposed by this company to drop down any 
number of impecunious individuals on some far-away inacessible 
spot, and leave them to their own resources, - 

“The company have agents already at work in Australia, 
Canada and New Zealand, who are employed .to select suitable 
tracts of land whereon to found new settlements. 

“ Africa, also, offers a wide field for our operations. _ Indeed, 
some of the company’s agents are at present engaged in map- 
ping out about a thousand miles or so of territory, partly on the 
banks of the Congo, with a climate suitable to Europeans, and 
rich in mineral wealth ; corn and. cattle can here be raised in 
sufficient quantities to supply half Europe, not to speak of a 
hundred other products which are safe to find a ready market. 

“ This colony will more especially meet the need of the class 
I have been speaking of. Plenty of native labour can be ob- 
tained to dig and delve ; but men of education and ability will 
be required to organize and supervise. Here, scores of young 
men who have struggled silently, but in vain, to find suitable 
employment in England, will find competence, if not wealth, 
awaiting them. 

“In Australia, New Zealand and Canada men of thews and 
sinews will be most in request at first. But the company’s plan, 
to begin with, will be to send out well-selected men in parties, 
say of about fifty to a hundred men to each company, with com- 
petent leaders at the head, whose business it will be to select 
suitable sites for townships, and map out the surrounding 
country. After them will be sent artisans and labourers in such 
numbers only as immediate and profitable employment can be 
found for. And I would remark in passing that no youth under 
sixteen or man over thirty years of age will be employed by the. 
company. 

“Within a year or two the tide of English emigrants will 
begin to flow into the company’s settlement, and villages, towns. 
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and cities will spring into existence as if by magic. Churches, 


schools and other public buildings will be erected, and railway - 


communication established by the company where required, and 
thus an open field will be found for young men of every calling 
and profession. 

“When the Universal Colonization Company is in full working 
order, which it is calculated it will be in less than three years 
from the present time, the profits will be enormous. 

“Yet, in justice to the promoters, I think I ought to state that 
the company is based on the soundest commercial principles, 
although the keystone is philanthropy ; our chief aim is to benefit 
that voiceless army of unemployed of whom I spoke just now, 
who from their social surroundings cannot dig, and to beg they 
are ashamed.” 

The dean felt carried beyond his depths by the baron’s appa- 
rently wonderful business capacity. He so far forgot his dignity 
and usual caution as to signify his approval of the whole scheme, 
and even promised his help and influence; and yet, ere he had 
well done speaking, the great man of finance consulted his watch 
and signified that the interview was ended, and he, the dean, 
found himself bowed out of the office with bland politeness. 

At the foot of the stair he nearly ran into the arms of some 
one who entered the place with a quick, firm step, spite of the 
dim, uncertain light. 

“What on earth brings you here?” exclaimed the new-comer 
in evident astonishment, “on such a beastly day, too!” 

“Well I might put the same question to you,” replied the 
dean, grasping the other’s hand with friendly warmth. “ But, 
there, doubtless you are aware of this grand scheme to open out 
a field for the energy and talent of well-born, educated men. If 
you could spare me a few moments, I should be glad to hear 
your opinion on what appears to me a great philanthropic under- 
taking.” 

“Eh—what?” ejaculated Alex Cameron, elevating his eyebrows. 
“Ah! I'd rather not give my opinion on that undertaking, or 
any other connected with this office. However, take a friend’s 
advice, and avoid this place as you would—well, say a whirlpool, 
because, once in the vortex, you are a lost man!” So saying, he 
sprang lightly up the stair, as though to avoid further speech on 
the subject. 
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The dean looked after him with finger on lip in a musing 
attitude. 

“Ah! I’m glad I’ve met Alex Cameron—men say he’s a clever 
barrister and a rising one,” he said half aloud. “Money is much 
easier lost than earned—but where to find a safe investment ?” 

“ Buy a box of matches, sir?” said a voice that appeared to 
issue out of the fog. 

The dean started, and peering into the gloom discovered a 
pale woman, thinly clad, with a child in her arms, standing almost 
close beside him. 

“Buy a box of matches, sir?” she reiterated, holding a small 
basket towards him. “I have left my other three little children 
in my garret lodging, crying for bread. Ah! sir, alas! ’tis hard 
to die slowly of cold and hunger in the midst of plenty.” 

“Go away with you!” he said harshly, “or I'll give you in 
charge.” 

“Oh! you will, will you?” cried the woman bitterly. “Yet 
you call yourself a clergyman! Did not your Master bid you 
‘give alms of thy goods, and never turn thy face from any poor 
man’? You have gold and silver in plenty, yet you turn away 
your face from a poor starving widow, and refuse to help her in 
her dire need.” 

“ Begone, woman!” he called out, with rising anger. “Where 
are the police?” 

“Well, not doing their duty, I should think,” said the woman 
mockingly, “or they would run in beggars in high places, as well 
as poor outcasts who beg for their daily bread. Why, you, sir, 
who are well-clothed and highly-fed, you will stand up un- 
blushingly to beg for your thousands, whilst I, poor, ill-clad and 
starving, shrink with shame from begging a single coin. I was 
not a beggar born, nor reared in the gutter. A yearago I was the 
happy wife of a banker’s clerk, but, alas! he is dead, and I am——” 

Here the woman broke down with a sob, and a moment later 
a hollow cough sounded some little distance away in the fog. 
Like “ poor Jo,” she was “ moving on.” 


CHAPTER II. 


BARON MANNHEIM possessed, in a supreme degree, the power 
of making himself a Greek to a Greek and a Roman to a 
Roman. 
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His greeting with Alex Cameron was frank and manly. He 
rose up the moment he saw Alex, and grasped him warmly by 
the-hand, like a man extending his welcome to a friend. Then 
he drew a chair with his own hand towards the fireside, saying 
cheerily : 

“ Fog rather dense outside, is it not? Come, sit down and join 
me with a cigar.” 

“Well, yes, ’tis black as pitch outside,” replied Alex, as he 
seated himself in the proffered chair. “You look quite bright in 
here by contrast. I just looked in to inquire how the Grebenski 
gold mine is going off.” 

“ First-rate !” cried the baron, rubbing his hands with a gleeful 
air. “The shares will be at a premium before the week is out, 
when you can realize a fair profit. My advice is, sell out at once.” 

“Good advice, I’ve no doubt, baron, but you see I’m in for a 
spec.—nothing less than double or quits will suit me,” replied 
Alex: carelessly. “Wien a fellow is in a desperate case he 
doesn’t care much for a few small catches; and by the same 
token, if I don’t have a good haul, I’d just as soon draw up the 
net with nothing in it.” 

The baron smoked on in silence for some minutes, eyeing 
Alex meanwhile furtively from beneath his bushy eyebrows. 
Grasping and unscrupulous as this man was, he had no desire to 
take advantage of the young barrister’s reckless mood ; he would, 
on the contrary, rather have put money in the other’s pocket, by 
selling the shares he held in the gold mine at a premium, know- 
ing, as he did, the rottenness of the whole concern as an invest- 
ment. 

Alex Cameron was the baron’s opposite in almost everything ; 
and yet the astute man of the world had taken a sincere liking 
to him; he meant to take care that he, Alex, should not suffer 
loss by any concern emanating from his office. 

In fact he desired this frank, upright young man to become 
his friend. Feeling how sandy and shifting the foundations 
were on which he was building up his fortune, he all the more 
needed a true-hearted friend on which to rely, should storm and 
tempest overtake him unawares. 

It’s said there is honour amongst thieves ; be that as it may, the 
baron would not have felt the least scruple in overreaching any 
one of his compeers in the world of finance. 
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But with Alex it was very different ; he would have done the. 
young barrister a service at his own loss, and if possible put him 
in the way of profitable speculation, and he determined to watch 
over his.interest as though it were his very own. 

To-day, however, the young man’s mood puzzled him sorely. 
Why did he appear so reckless, and look so careworn and out-of- 
sorts? Had he dared he would have invited his confidence ; but 
Alex Cameron was not the sort of man that the baron dared take 
a liberty with, and just then he seemed rather irritable than 
communicative, 

He did, however, venture a feeler by remarking that the reek- 
ing fog was enough to make a sandboy go hang himself, but 
he was so hard-worked that he had no time even to indulge in 
a fit of depression. 

“You are a lucky man to be able to keep up your spirits 
under such a constant strain,” remarked Alex between the puffs 
of his cigar; “ but then, every one cannot take relaxation out of 
continuous hard work, as you can.” 

‘Well, I like work that turns to gold,” broke forth the baron, 
with a greedy flash of his restless black eyes. “I do not slave 
on for the sheer love of work, but for love of the gold my work 
brings me, and for the good things gold can give. Everything 
the heart of man can desire can be purchased with gold.” 

“ My dear fellow, gold is powerful I own, but not all-powerful ; 
one may find there are some things one most desires, that all the 
gold in the Bank of England could not purchase,” replied Alex 
with a suppressed sigh. 

“Tush, man, don’t believe it!” cried the baron, waving his 
hand as though he would put all such silly ideas far from him. 
“TI tell you gold is the lever that moves the world and all things 
living thereon: we all know ’tis the god of this world ; mortals, 
both high and low, prostrate themselves before it : only let the 
golden idol be high enough, and crowned heads bow down 
before the yellow, gleaming image as well as the meanest 
mercenary.” 

“ Possibly,” assented Alex ; “gold is a terrible snare, when once 
the heart is set on it.” 

“ Old wives’ fables, that sort of nonsense! What can a man 
do in busy London without gold to back him? Answer me that. 
If money is the root of all evil, I'd gladly take the tree, root 
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and all,” laughed the baron, rubbing his hands more vigorously 
than before. 

“Well, it don’t take a very wise man to answer your question ; 
one had better be found in the wilds of Africa, without money, 
than in our highly civilized land of plenty,” replied Alex, with a 
curl of his lip at the idleness of such a query. “ In one’s own family 
one sees plenty of that sort of thing; the younger son finds no 
room for himself to exist in the merry England of the present 
day ; he’s a pitiful sort of high-born pauper, oftimes far too proud 
to work, but seldom ashamed to borrow, if not to beg.” 

The baron gave him a searching look, then, as though follow- 
ing out some new idea, said slowly : 

“ Shouldn’t wonder if an exploring expedition into the interior 
of Africa wouldn't suit these poor unfledged eaglets ; they’ve 
plenty of pluck and endurance when put on their mettle, although, 
somehow, they can’t compete with the meaner-born in the race 
after riches.” 

“You are right there,” drawled Cameron ; “ but really, if you 
put the exploring alternative to me, I confess I haven’t energy 
enough left in me to go out and lay my bones in the deserts of 
Africa. I intended going in for the mild excitement of a spec 
in this gold mine of yours, but it would seem you scarce approve 
of this all or nothing mode of doing business ; but, somehow, 
small profits and quick returns don’t agree with my present mood.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said the baron with a careless air, “you 
cannot afford to lose, and a few thousands are always welcome, 
even to the wealthy ; don’t despise the day of small things: you 
may make a cool thousand pounds on your shares in less than a 
week if you are advised by me.” 

“A thousand pounds!” cried Cameron with a contemptuous 
shrug of his shoulders. “In my present need, I assure you, old 
boy, a thousand or so would only serve to aggravate it ; nothing 
less than fifty thousand pounds, in prospective, would tide me 
over my little difficulty.” 

The baron elevated his eyebrows and compressed his lips. 
“ Fifty thousand,” he repeated thoughtfully, “is a good round 
sum ; do you mean to say you require the full amount in one 
lump?” -Then seeing Alex hesitate for an answer, he added, “ If 
you like to trust me, I am safe. Who knows but the mouse might 
get the lion out of the net in some unexpected way?” 
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“Well, I’ll put a case—I don’t say it applies to me, remember,” 
said Alex, after a few moments’ reflection. “ You see, if a fellow 
wants to marry a girl of family and position, he must come down 
with a good settlement and all that sort of thing ; the girl herself 
may be willing to take him for better or worse, but you see the 
old folks are more worldly wise, and like to look ahead, by 
securing a good provision for wife and possible family. Now, if an 
obstinate parent insists that fifteen hundred a year is the lowest 
figure she will consent to see settled on her daughter, and that, too, 
well secured, you see at once that unless something like forty or 
fifty thousand pounds is to the fore, such a settlement would be 
utterly out of the question. Land don’t pay, at best, more than 
two per cent. just at present, and capital invested at over three 
per cent. is for the most part a trifle risky.” 

The baron‘ gave a cynical smile and shrugged his shoulders. 

“ My dear fellow, a man shouldn’t marry under an income of 
three thousand a year in any case; but if you want to shine in 
society, six times that amount wouldn’t keep you out of debt— 
fifteen hundred a year would barely find a fashionable woman in 
clothes, let alone jewellery and knicknacks. But, after all,a man 
of moderate ability, in your profession, ought to count on five 
thousand a year, at the very least. Don’t shake your head in that 
despondent fashion ; come into my private sanctum, luncheon is 
on the table ; we can talk matters over whilst we are feeding— 
saves time, you know: I’ve known a fellow make double the sum 
that fellow you were talking about wants, whilst he sipped a 
glass of dry sherry and munched a biscuit over the luncheon 
table, with a chum after his own heart.” 

Following the baron into an inner room, Alex found a 
vecherché repast ready laid out; the table glistening with gold 
and silver plate in the ruddy fire-light. 

An anchorite might have been tempted, by such a dainty 
spread, to break his vow of abstinence, but Alex never drank 
wine before dinner, and dainty dishes at mid-day cloyed his 
appetite ; however, he sat down to the table and partook af a 
light repast whilst he listened to the baron, who certainly made 
it plain that he, Alex, might count on a good income if he would 
throw honourable scruples to the wind, and join hands with the 
reckless financier in throwing dust in the eyes of a too-confiding 
public. 
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CHAPTER III. © 


WHEN Alex Cameron gained the street, after quitting Baron 
Mannheim’s office, the fog appeared less dense, a dim yellow 
gleam of sunshine had begun to penetrate the opaque gloom, 
and objects could be discerned at a few yards’ distance. 

Alex, however, was far too preoccupied to take note of the 
changed atmosphere. He walked through the busy streets 
quite mechanically until he reached Temple Bar, when he turned 
down to the left, rather from habit than intention. 

The Temple precincts were especially dull and cheerless on 
this gloomy November day; the stone stair leading to his own 
set of chambers was ill-lighted and damp as a vault. 

“ Better make the plunge at once!” he muttered, as he groped 
about on the landing to find the handle of his office door. 
“Where's the use vegetating on for years to come in a gloomy 
hole like this ?” 

A solitary clerk was seated behind a high desk, reading by a 
flickering gas jet, his face looking meagre and careworn ; at 
least, so thought Alex as he caught sight of his factotum on 
opening the outer office door. 

In his own private office he found a cheerful fire burning in 
the rather dingy unpolished grate ; still, the ruddy glow of the 
firelight made it look cheerful by comparison. 

The housekeeper, Mrs. Trimbly, was engaged laying the cloth 
for dinner when he came in. It was early yet, but Mrs. Trimbly 
liked to get things done in time, and when Alex was out, if 
possible, “so as not to be fussing about,” as she said, “when gen- 
tlemcn were at home.” 

She was a plump little woman, active and cheery, with honest 
grey eyes, a kindly mouth and a pleasant voice, thoroughly 
honest and trustworthy, though rather given to garrulity, like 
most of her class. 

“Wretched day this, Mrs. Trimbly,” he remarked, as he threw 
himself in an easy-chair by the fire. 

“Very, sir, and Trimbly finds it dreadful bad for. his chest. 
On raw days like this he wouldn’t be able to breathe if he hadn’t 
a bit of fire in the lodge.” 

“You believe in keeping up good fires through the winter, 
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Mrs. Trimbly ; glad you have not forgotten mine to-day,” he said 
good-naturedly. 

“That I never does, sir. I’m most particular to air the gentle- 
mens’ chambers, ’cause a fire, I says to Trimbly, often saves a 
doctor’s bill.” 

“Quite right. A fire in the grate, on a day like this, cheers 
one up like the face of an old friend. You need not mind laying 
the cloth, thank you; I shall dine at my club to-day.” 

“Oh dear, what a pity!” exclaimed Mrs. Trimbly, “an’ I’ve 
provided soup, an’ a chicken, an’ a sweet, sir. Whatever will I 
do with ’em all?” 

“ Keep the good things for to-morrow; I do not mind a cold 
dinner, once in a way, Mrs. Trimbly.” 

From his manner the housekeeper knew that her presence was 
not desired just then, so she folded the table-cloth and quietly 
left the room. 

Left alone Alex fell into a deep train of thought. 

After a time the clerk brought in his letters and left for the 
night. 

The letters lay unheeded and unopened on the table; the 
present was forgotten, memory had carried him back into the 
past when he and Lady Maud Chineron were playmates. 

Their parents were near neighbours in the country, and Lady 
Maud’s only brother and Alex were about the same age. 

As children the trio had been close companions and play- 
fellows ; so that, as it ofttimes happens in such cases, a boy and 
girl attachment had sprung up between Alex Cameron and Lady 
Maud, ere they well knew, or comprehended, the meaning of 
falling in love. 

At fourteen, Lady Maud worshipped the tall handsome youth 
of eighteen, whom she fully believed to be quite as brave and 
far more daring than any hero of romance; he was so learned 
and clever, too. Ah, surely, no man past, or present, ever 
equalled Alex, at least, in her eyes. 

Alex, on his part, considered her the loveliest of created beings ; 
an angel, far, far beyond a poor coarse creature of common clay 
like himself. 

Ah, how he adored her then! Adored her still, but, somehow, 
the sweet dew of pure unselfish worship had been dried up in the 
hot glare of fashionable life. 
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Alex possessed an income of eight hundred pounds a year 
and his profession. Lady Maud would receive twenty thousand 
pounds on coming of age; until then her mother had full 
control over the yearly interest, and could withhold it from her 
daughter if she married without her consent. 

As a matter of course, Alex and Lady Maud implicitly 
believed that in the married state they would prove the happiest 
and most devoted couple that ever dwelt out of Eden. 

The young girl dreamt of an earthly Elysium, where she 
should wander with her beloved Alex under the shade of wide- 
spreading trees, amid the perfume of flowers, enjoying a never- 
ending springtide of bliss. 

And Alex? Well, he was somewhat less romantic, as 
became a man who had seen something of the world. Wander- 
ing slowly about under trees was not much in his line. He 
was too full of energy and activity for that sort of life, 
as became a man of stalwart frame and measuring six-foot in 
his stockings. 

Alex was a crack shot, and enjoyed to the full a stiff ride 
across country with the hounds in full cry ahead ; not to speak 
of his love for boating, cricket, and a score of other manly 
pleasures and pursuits. There was nothing small or mean about 
Alex, he was upright and honest as the day ; but it would be too 
much to say that he hadn’t his bachelor extravagances and pur- 
suits as well as other young men in society. However, he was 
quite willing to give up everything, in reason, and settle down 
as a model benedict, without waiting till he could set up an 
establishment and entertain like a prince. : 

And what about Lady Maud now? Had two years of 
flattery and fashionable society done nothing towards altering 
her opinions of married bliss in a cottage? 

She still loved Alex. It would be treason to doubt that. 
Still, by degrees a desire had crept into her heart for a less 
arcadian future than she had once so fondly dreamt of. She 
had begun to learn something of the value of money, and, in 
this new light, eight hundred a year appeared such a miserable 
pittance to begin housekeeping on. 

To one who had been reared in a mansion, and accustomed 
from her birth to every luxury that wealth could command, this 
small income appeared quite beggarly for a married couple to 
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ive on and pay: rent, even if it were outy a cottage i in which at 
took up their abode. ; 

’ Then she had her mother’s wishes to consult, as. well as her 
own. 

: Her gentle-mannered, refined, irrepeoachable mother, whose 
voice was low and sweet, whose temper. appeared almost dove- 
like, yet who possessed a will of iron. A will that her household: 
never questioned, or her children dared disobey. A calm, placid, 
reticent woman, who never forgot her dignity for an instant 
even before her most intimate associates. One who had never 
been heard to make an unkind remark or give a rude reply, and: 
yet could wound like a blade of polished steel. 

Her daughter well knew that once. her mother became aware 
of her, Lady Maud’s, attachment to Alex Cameron, an end would 
be put to all close friendship between them. Of late she had 
begun fully to realize why it was that her sister married Lord 
Hardbend, when her heart had long been given to Harry Denvers. 

Poor Harry! So brave and so true; what an irony of fate 
was his. 

Denied the hand of the woman he loved, because he was a. 
poor younger son, he changed into a regiment bound for the 
seat of war, and was badly wounded in his first engagement with 
the enemy. He only reached his home to die; and that, too, 
within a month of his elder brother, whose death left him heir to 
the family title and fifty thousand a year. At his own dying 
request, he was buried beneath an old yew tree ina corner of the 
quiet churchyard, instead of being laid in the family vault of the 
ancient church hard by. 

’ Once beside that grave, under the old yew tree, Lady Maud 
had found her sister kneeling on the bare earth, wailing and 
wringing her hands like one in direst agony of soul. She will 
never forget the pinched, grey, agonized face of Lady Hardbend, 
as she rose up from beside that lonely grave and turned her steps 
homeward. . 

i Yet, Lady Hardbend seems the gayest of the gay. 

She is one of the most popular leaders in fashionable society, 
and is to be seen everywhere, in the world of fashion, placid and 
smiling.. Few suspect what vain regrets and cankering heart- 
ache is hidden beneath the smooth polished surface. 


How, indeed, can any one know the carking care that ofttimes 
2 
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racks the fairest bosom, when the laugh rings out from between 
rosy lips like a peal of silver bells. 

In the world, men and women cannot wear their hearts on their 
sleeves, no, not even in the seclusion of an innermost chamber. 

Fashion demands from her followers a calm exterior and a 
smooth unruffled front. If passion consumes the heart and 
despair racks the brain, good breeding decrees all show of feeling 
vulgar. To suffer and to make no sign is the duty of an aristo- 
crat, equally with the Spartans of old. 

Men and women may, and do, love and hate intensely ; yet, to 
all outward appearance, they meet constantly in society and pass 
each other with impassive politeness, as though the undercurrent 
of their lives was one unruffled calm. 

Even the wayward, petted Lady Maud was at infinite pains to 
conceal her attachment for Alex Cameron from the cold search- 
ing eye of her mother. 

More than one man of high rank had offered to lay his wealth 
and ‘title at the feet of Lady Maud, who was now an acknowledged 
belle of fashion; but, much to her mother’s chagrin, she had 
refused every offer of marriage with cold indifference. 

Alex had often pressed Lady Maud to allow him to speak to 
Lady Chineron, and beg her to sanction their engagement, but 
she shrank from such a step with dread. “Wait until I am of 
age, or at least until you can afford to set up an establishment ; 
my mother will never consent to my marrying a poor man,” had 
been her invariable answer. 

That.Lady Chineron knew of their attachment for each other, 
Alex was well aware, although she made no sign, except by often 
hinting in his presence, “that she never intended to press her 
daughter to accept the suit of any man against her will, but, yet, 
she did look for both rank and wealth in her daughter’s acknow- 
ledged choice of a suitor.” 

For three months past Alex had been decidedly restless and 
anxious. Lady Maud—so he thought—rather sought occasion 
to avoid him. He was becoming tired of seeing other men 
continually at her elbow. He spoke out rather plainly. 

“ What can I do?” asked Lady Maud tearfully. “My mother 
will never consent to our engagement under present circum- 
stances. Asa ruleshe objects to long engagements,.and we could 
not set up housekeeping on less than two thousand a year.” 
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Since then, the one dream of Alex Cameron, asleep or awake, 
had been how to stretch out his income to the desired amount. 

His profession did not promise much toward the end in view ; 
as yet his fees barely paid his clerk’s salary. 

He had, in very recklessness, begun to speculate, in what his 
sound common-sense told him was no better than bubble 
companies. 

He was not deceived by Baron Mannheim’s specious manner. 
He knew him to be an unscrupulous schemer, and lending his 
name to any one of his schemes, he full well knew, was to 
countenance fraud, under the guise of speculation. 

The baron, on the other hand, believed in and rather liked the 
young aristocrat. He had no wish to fleece this rising young 
barrister ; his aim was rather to secure his help and countenance. 
He could afford to pay high for the service he required at 
Cameron’s hands, and on that day had laid offers before him 
which would then raise his income to the much coveted two 
thousand a year. 

Alex Cameron possessed a nice sense of honour. He could not 
accept the baron’s proposals without incurring self-reproach. 

Never had a greater struggle been carried on in the heart of 
man than that carried on in the breast of Alex, as he sat alone 
in his chambers, that gloomy November afternoon, gazing 
absently at the glowing embers in the grate. 

At length he shook himself together, like aman awakening out 
of a troubled sleep, and rising to his feet, began pacing to-and-fro 
—undecided, perplexed, but wavering. 

He felt this to be the turning point that would decide his life: 
“A tide that happens once in the affairs of men, which, taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

“Why should I give up all that makes life worth having for an 
idea?” he cried impatiently. “With money at command I could 
provide a fitting home for the woman I love. Why should I 
wear my heart out any longer with hope deferred, when, by 
accepting the baron’s offer, I secure a liberal income ?” 

He went to the table and tossed the still unopened letters over 
carelessly, until one arrested his attention. He knew the firm, 
delicate handwriting well. So characteristic of the proud patrician 
woman. ; 


Well, he would soon put her professed regard and friendship 
2* 
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to the test. He would accept Baron Mannheim’s terms, and then 
at once propose for the hand of Lady Maud. 

He held Lady Chineron’s note for some minutes in his hand 
unopened. He was in no hurry to readit. He thought he knew 
the contents of the dainty missive—an invitation to dinner, 
doubtless. She often honoured him in that way, when at a loss 
to make up her desired number of male guests. 

At length he broke the seal carelessly, glanced at it—then 
turned white to the lips ; his face assuming, all ina moment, the 
expression of a man suddenly struck by some great and unlooked- 
for calamity. With a deep groan of suppressed mental anguish, 
he sank back in his chair, staring into vacancy, with the open 
letter crushed in his hand. 

For some minutes he sat thus—stunned, motionless. “Then he 
flung up his arms with a wild discordant laugh. 

“She thinks the news will give me pleasure. Oh, cruel, 
cutting irony that wounds me deeper than a two-edged sword,” 
he muttered, his face becoming pinched and haggard, as though 
days of mental agony, instead of minutes, had racked his breast. 

Alas! All in a moment his life had become blank and 
desolate. The very joy of his being vanished like a dream! 

So overwhelming had been the effect of the tidings that fatal 
letter contained that, after the first outburst of feeling, he sank 
back motionless in his chair, never heeding how time went, and 
quite too stunned and miserable to care. 

How long he sat thus he never knew. The fire had burnt out, 
and the place was in total darkness, when he was suddenly 
aroused out of his reverie by the gas flaring up full in his face. 
With a start, and a quick exclamation of surprise, he rose to his 
feet like a man rudely awakened out of sleep. 

“TI humbly beg your pardon, sir,” said Mrs. Trimbly timidly, as 
she saw his stern, altered looks ; “I thought you were out, or I 
wouldn’t have ventured to enter without first knocking at the 
door.” 

Alex, however, paid no attention to her words. He stared 
rubbed his eyes, and stared again, muttering quite audibly, “ that 
he must be asleep and dreaming.” 

- “It’s only Freda, sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Trimbly, noting the 
perplexed stare with which he regarded a little girl who was 
clinging to her gown. “I hope you won't be offended, sir ; she 
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never ventures into the chambers, unless of an evening, when the 
gentlemen are out.” 

“ Freda—only Freda,” he repeated dreamily. “ How strange! 
The same bright golden hair, the same deep violet eyes. I must 
surely be asleep ; it can be nothing but a dream !” 

Indeed, the bright beautiful face, peering up at him from be- 
neath a halo of golden curls, seemed nothing less than a fair 
vision. What made it all the more unreal, also, was that she 
appeared the exact counterpart of Lady Maud Chineron when 
a child. $ 

The same deep violet eyes, and bright golden hair; the same 
pearly transparent complexion, and small rosy mouth with the 
arch pouting upper lip ; only that Freda appeared subdued and 
shy, with a meek, appealing look in her beautiful eyes; whilst 
Lady Maud, as a child, had a proud high look, and carried her- 
self with great self-assertion before strangers. 

“Is that lovely little girl yours?” he asked, with startling 
abruptness. . 

The housekeeper started and turned pale. She concluded 
from his stern strange manner that he was annoyed at her intru- 
sion, and did not like to have any of her children enter his 
chambers ; so she hastened to assure him that little Freda should 
never be allowed to intrude herself into his offices again, and 
none of her boys ever dared to enter the place. 

“Oh! I like children,” he said ; “but the sight of your little 
girl’s lovely face rather startled me at the first, she is so like a 
friend I had when I was quite a boy—and you call her Freda ? 
She is your own child, you say?” 

There was an incredulous look in his eyes as he put the last 
question, a look that said plainly enough, Can this fair delicate 
child be the offspring of such a plain, common-place woman of 
the people ? 

Mrs. Trimbly’s face -became scarlet, apparently with anger ; 
she did not look towards him as was her usual habit when 
addressing him ; she even turned away her head as she answered 
his question ; her voice, too, was thick and husky, like as though 
she resented his implied doubt, but tried: to suppress her anger in 
his presence, 

“Yes, sir, she is our only girl,” she said, taking fast hold of the 
child’s hand and drawing her towards her; “an’ Trimbly thinks 
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more of her than the apple of his eye. We have three boys, but 
Trimbly don’t set half the store on ’em he does on Freda, ’cause 
she’s our youngest, an’ only daughter; it ain’t because she’s so 
pretty, bless her heart, but because she’s the best little angel as 
ever blessed a poor old dad’shome. That’s what she is, ain’t you, 
my darling ?” 

The child drew closer to her side and smiled sweetly up at the 
homely face in answer: 

In another moment mother and child were gone, leaving Alex 
lost in wonder at the strange resemblance Freda bore to the 
proud patrician little maiden of his early adoration. 

And this beautiful pearl of humanity belonged to plain homely 
people, with scarce an idea beyond providing for their daily 
animal wants, without the barest attempt to elevate their moral 
nature by culture or education. 

Alas! What good was such rare exquisite beauty to this poor 
child of the people? In after years it might prove nothing but a 
temptation and a snare. 

He was in a mood, just then, to look at the dark side of life ; 
all the brightness of his own existence had become suddenly 
overcast by the contents of that missive he still held crushed in 
his hand. 

And what said that dainty-looking note? Well, it told Alex, 
in a few well-chosen words, that Lady Chineron was sure he, 
Alex, would be delighted to hear that her dear daughter Maud 
had that day been affianced to his old friend Norland. 

And thus it happened that Alex Cameron’s best hopes were 
crushed ere life’s journey, with him, had well begun. 

“ Ah, well!” said he, at length; “the bitterness of death, the 
death of my long-cherished love and faith is past ; and now to be- 
gin life anew, with the brightness and hopefulness of youth for 
ever fled.” 

Like a philosopher he bowed his head to the blow, and began 
to console himself by thinking that if his future life contained 
little of happiness or joy, it would, at least, be free from pride and 
vain ambition. 

There was nothing now to move him from the even tenor 
of his way. He was thankful that the blow had fallen before 
he had entangled himself with the baron and his schemes. 
How bitter his sclf-reproach would have been had he lent his 
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countenance to, what he well knew, was nothing better than 
bubble companies, merely for the sake of winning this heartless 
coquette as his bride. 

A man may feel compunction, at times, under successful 
auspices, when his prospering schemes are rotten at the core; 
but he never fully sees the odiousness of his participation in them 
until failure opens his eyes, and adds a new sting to his troubled 
conscience. 

“T shall never have the misfortune to reflect by what by-ways 
I gained my crown of happiness,” said Alex Cameron, half 
aloud, as he sat musing in his solitary chambers far into the 
night. “The crown I craved is beyond my reach ; married hap- 
piness can never now be mine, so farewell my dream for ever, and 
with it all crooked paths. Honesty is the best policy, if a man 
would sleep soundly when his day’s work is done.” 

He was fully persuaded, in his own mind, that from that hour 
nothing on earth could induce him to swerve from the strictest 
rule of honest integrity. He was prepared on all occasions to do 
the right and fear no man. 

In his own interests, we grant that Alex would not be 
likely to swerve from strict integrity in his dealings with 
his fellow-men, but if a friend’s interests were at stake, how 
_ then? 

It is so hard to shape one’s own course according to one’s will, 
unless, like the monks of old, a man retires from the busy world 
of conflicting passions into the seclusion of a monastery. 

If a man decides to rest on his oars, content to watch the race 
of life without joining in the contest, ten to one but some friend 
comes to grief, and he must needs pull to the rescue at his own 
personal risk. 

Or, on the other hand, if one begins to flatter himself that he 
has thrown carking care far from him, and that from henceforth he 
will take life easy, somebody.comes along in a trice, and shifts 
his burden of care on to his shoulders, making him realize, all too 
quickly, that the weight of another man’s burden is indeed heavy 
to bear. 

Or, it may be that, sore against his will, he gets mixed up 
with another’s wrong-doing ; and if the wrong-doer happens to be 
an old and valued friend, he may feel called on to sacrifice his 
own principles of honour in his friend’s defence, and thus suffer 
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far more mental torture than had the wrong-doing been his own 
act and deed. i 

Alas! How many a wearied spirit pines beneath another’s 
burden, thrast upon him sore against his will. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALTHOUGH wits and even. the wisest have been known to sneer 
at the pride of high birth, yet the fact remains that blue blood, 
like pure gold, passes for current worth among all nations. 

Dowager Lady Chineron came of a long line of ancestors. 

She ‘traced her descent, or rather some learned cipnaa aie 
had traced it, back to Ethelwolf, King of Britain. 

The earl, her late husband, could also boast a esha 
pedigree, and a list of titles too long to enumerate, except once 
in a way in an obituary notice. 

In the old church at Chillingwood may be seen decayed dusty 
tombs, and monumental effigies of the departed Chinerons of 
past ages. Some of the quaint old kneeling figures are sadly 
mutilated, noseless, armless, and sometimes headless; yet, bat- 
tered and dusty:though they be, they silently assert the long 
and.ancient lineage of the most noble the Earl of Chineron, and 
shed a sort of musty halo over the old worm-eaten pew. wherein, 
for many generations, the lordly Chinerons have worshipped i in 
proud humility. 

The old church, surrounded by a neglected churchyard, where 
the rude fathers of the hamlet sleep, stands hard by the. gates of 
Chillingwood Park, as though to remind the proud owners of that 
vast domain that all men are mortal. Not an easy thing to 
realize, perhaps, when a.man counts some miles of good English 
land his own, and possesses more than one mansion fit for the 
lodgment of crowned heads. 

The Dowager Lady Chineron resides at Upper Chillingwood, 
in what is called the. Dower House. She has been a widow some 
ten years or more. 

_ Very beautiful in her youth, she is.still a handsome woman in 
her middle-age. Her dark hair shows no sign of winter’s snow, 
her dark eyes have lost little of their youthful lustre, and her 
complexion—well, perhaps her. maid, rather than dame anne 
creates the delicate rose-bloom on-her cheek. 

.. She is, however, a tall.stately woman of graceful carriage,. her 
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figure exquisitely moulded, although’ ‘slightly inclining to em- 
bonpoint. Her white dimpled hands, with their long taper 
fingers, such as old painters loved to give the Madonna of their 
ideal creation, are firm as polished ivory and softér than velvet. ° 

A true patrician woman is the Dowager Lady Chineron, from 
the crown of her dainty head to the sole of her no less dainty 
foot. . - 

Her manner is patrician also. She possesses in an eminent 
degree a calm, unruffled demeanour, that never betrays surprise, 
hurry, anger, or indeed any emotion to which less gifted women 
are subject ; she is ever courteous, seldom friendly, but never 
effusive. 

The voice of scandal has never dared to whisper the faintest 
breath against this cold, proud patrician. On all hands she is 
acknowledged to be a pattern of everything that is excellent. 

She knows well how to rule, and, by consequence, her household 
is a model:of stately order. Her servants, like well-regulated 
machines, perform their appointed work with unerring precision. 

Any neglect, however trifling, calls down immediate censure 
from the viligant housekeeper, who demands more deference to 
be paid to her mistress than is paid by some servants to a royal 
patron. 

Punctuality is another virtue possessed by the countess. 

Morning and evening at nine o’clock she reads prayers to the 
assembled household, with as much dignity and impressiveness 
as a bishop, and neither in town or country was she ever known 
to be one minute late at this function. 

One dull December morning we find her entering the dining- 
room of the Dower House in her usual stately manner, the long 
row of domestics bending low before her as she passes up the 
room to her accustomed place. 

Lady Maud awaits her mother’s coming, standing on the 
hearthrug with her back to the fire. The countess expects that 
her daughter should be ready to receive her when she enters for 
morning prayers. 

-- Prayers .read, with all due solemnity, the butler immediately 
hastens to place breakfast on the table; in a few moments he 
may be seen entering the room bearing a hissing silver tea-urn, 
with John and James bringing up the rear laden with good 
things, --:2-0.5 22. ek, Sis 
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Lady Maud possesses da fine healthy appetite and an evident 
appreciation. of the hot edibles set before her ; but the countess 
merely eats a morsel of dry toast and sips a cup of weak tea 
whilst she looks over her morning letters. 

Meanwhile the butler keeps his post at the sideboard, like a 
sentinel on duty, John and James standing attention behind the 
countess’s chair, furtively watching each morsel carried to the 
lips of the fair Lady Maud, 

Not a word was spoken during the meal, either by the countess 
or her daughter. 

The countess appeared wholly absorbed in the contents of 
her numerous letters, and Lady Maud by the good things laid 
before her ; she partook of fish and fowl, winding up with some 
delicate sweet confection and a bunch of luscious hot-house 
grapes, all of which she ate with evident healthy relish. 

When breakfast, at length, was over, the countess signified her 
wish for a short talk in the library with her daughter ; once there, 
and free from the prying eyes of her domestics, the stately dame 
sank into a low chair by the fire like one completely unstrung. 

The action took Lady Maud quite by surprise; she began to 
wonder what evil tidings the post had brought her mother that 
morning. 

The dowager, however, said not a word to enlighten her. She 
was evidently struggling against some powerful emotion which 
she wished should pass unobserved. 

“Have you received any unpleasant news by this morning’s 
post, mother?” asked Lady Maud, a little nervously ; she stood 
greatly in awe of her proud parent, and seldom ventured to 
question her, or sought to learn what her mother did not impart 
of her own free will. 

“Yes—that is, not exactly bad news ; but your sister Fanny ap- 
pears to delight in giving my nerves a shock whenever she can 
find an opportunity,” replied the countess, in a voice that 
trembled with suppressed emotion, as she passed her hand across 
her eyes in an absent, preoccupied manner. “Fanny is so im- 
pulsive, not to say imprudent,” she went on, after a pause, in a 
firmer voice. “She met a person accidentally, quite recently, in 
the London streets, and she must, out of the merest curiosity, 
needs stop and speak with her—a person we believed long since 
dead, and—and—but no matter, let that pass—it was not of that 
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I wished to speak : here is a letter from Norland ; read it, and tell 
me what answer I shall give.” 

Lady Maud took the letter from her mother’s hand, still 
wondering who it was that the countess believed to be dead, and 
why it was that the fact of Lady Hardbend meeting this person 
in the flesh could cause her mother such evident mental agitation 
and distress. 

Truth to tell, her thoughts were far more exercised to find out 
this riddle, than to know what the Duke of Norland’s letter 
contained. 

Who was this mysterious personage? Why should the mere 
fact of a person, supposed to be dead, meeting her sister in the 
street and exchanging a few words with her, cause her mother 
such uncontrollable perturbation? She endeavoured to summon 
up courage enough to ask whom it was, but she failed to command 
words that were at all likely to break through her mother’s 
reserve and gain the much desired clue to this mystery. 

“Well ?” said the countess abruptly, raising her head, but still 
averting her face. “What answer shall you give Norland ?” 

Lady Maud gave utterance to a sound between a smothered 
sob and a short, hysterical laugh, but she answered, carelessly 
enough : 

“Oh, the sooner the better; you can arrange for the—the 
ceremony as soon as you like. I leave it all to you. And in 
time to come, perhaps you will remember, ” 

‘“‘Remember what ?” asked the countess sharply. 

Her daughter made no answer; she rose from her chair and 
went to the window. There were tears in the proud eyes, and 
the red lips of the petted beauty trembled with. suppressed 
emotion. 

“Norland wishes the marriage to take place before Lent,” said - 
the countess, breaking a long and somewhat painful silence. 
“What do you say to that ?” 

“Me? Oh, I say, ‘If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere 
well it were Cone quickly,’” replied Lady Maud, with another 
unpleasant little laugh. 

“Maud!” exclaimed the countess reproachfully, “you treat 
this momentous question rather lightly.” 

“Do I, indeed!” cried the young girl, turning sharply round 
on her mother. “Do you see that right hand?” stretching it 
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‘forth towards her ; “well, it would not cause me half the agony 
to cut it off that it takes me to say you have my full consent to 
arrange for an early day, and * 

_ “Maud!” interrupted the countess sternly, “you forget your- 
self. If through my means you have secured such an enviable 
settlement in life, it is your duty to thank, not upbraid, me.” 

The young girl’s face flushed with anger—she seemed about 
to fling back some angry taunt, but, catching her mother’s eye 
fixed full on her, she was awed, all in a moment, into silence. 

“TI believe you are aware how much I dislike a scene,” said 
the countess in-an icy tone. “ This is the first time I have 
-heard you express any repugnance to the approaching marriage, 
-and allow me to remind you that it is too late now to draw back.” 

Lady Maud raised her head proudly. “Do not fear that I 
shall draw back,” she said, with a curl of the lip not at all 
pleasing to behold in one so young and fair. “ As to a scene: 
after this hour you will find me as stoical as an Indian ; but for 
once I will say that this intended marriage is of your making ; 
and if, hereafter, sorrow and heartache is the result of my union 
with the Duke of Norland, it will lie at your door.” 

The countess shrank back like one struck by an unseén hand, 
her face blanched, her frame trembling. 

“Quite dismayed at the effect her passionate words had pro- 
duced, Lady Maud’s heart smote her. She made a step forward 
to express her contrition, and beg pardon for her hasty speech, 
but her mother raised her trembling hand and waved her back 
with such an imperative gesture, that she became awed at her 
own temerity in daring to speak as she had done to her parent, 
and, deeply humbled and penitent, she turned and slowly retired 
from the room. 


(To be continued.) 
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Professor Froude, 


THE death of a great man, whether he be prominent in the 
world of Literature, Politics, or Art, marks an epoch in the 
history of his nation. Why? Because every age, with its group 
of great writers or thinkers, is the direct product of the ages 
which immediately preceded it, and wiil in turn have a corre- 
sponding effect on the ages to follow. A prominent man dies. 
A light of some sort is extinguished, an influence withdrawn for 
the time being. But in his successors he will live again for good 
or evil, for strength or weakness. 

In the Lord Chief Justice Coleridge and Professor James 
Anthony Froude, Devonshire -has this year lost two famious. 
sons—a loss which, in both instances, the University of Oxford 
shares with her. Both men were brilliant speakers, both rose to 
great eminence in their respective domains ; further than this we’ 
will not force a comparison. With Professor Froude Erigland 
has lost one of the most beautiful writers of the day—a repre- 
sentative of a style at once liquid, flowing, and perfectly easy of 
comprehension. Indeed, it would be almost impossible to over- 
estimate his loss to Literature. But let us first look at the man 
himself, and see in what school he was trained, and what influence 
formed him. 

James Anthony was the youngest son of Archdeacon’ Froude, 
of Totnes, and was born on April 13th, 1818, at Dartington. 
His father was a sound High Churchman of the old school, and’ 
a model squire and magistrate, as well as parochial clergyman. 
His elder brother Hurrell was for a brief period one of the lights 
of what the historian has himself called “The Oxford Counter- 
Reformation ;” and for a time it seemed as if the younger would. 
follow in the steps of the elder brother. Hurrell Froude, how- 
éver, had little influence on his brothers—he resided ‘almost’ 
entirely abroad during the last years of his life, and he died before 
James Anthony was eighteen. © * 
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All the sons were thoroughly well educated; the future his- 
torian was sent to school at Westminster—the teacher of so 
many great men—and from there in due course he went to Oriel 
College, Oxford. Curiously enough, the degree which he took, 
as with many other very clever men, by no means foreshadowed 
his future greatness, It was a second class—John Henry New- 
man’s, the future cardinal, had been a third. . For his Fellowship 
Froude migrated to Exeter College, which is more particularly 
the representative of Devonshire in Oxford University. 

Pope says that “the child is father of the man,” and in Froude 
as boy and youth we certainly seem to see all the characteristics 
which distinguished him through life. He was very warm- 
hearted and sensitive, and, like all people so constituted, easily 
repelled. When with uncongenial, unsympathetic spirits, he 
shrank into himself and took refuge in an armour of reserve and 
apparent coldness. But these were no more to the real entity 
than is the outer shell to the walnut. They were a protection 
against injury for a delicate organization. Like all sympathetic 
natures, he possessed a wonderful power of attraction ; and per- 
haps it did seem a little hard to the victims when, having let 
themselves be drawn out by the grave and kindly courtesy of his 
adult years, they suddenly found themselves the target of his 
wit. None the less was that courtesy very pleasant, and all the 
more charming by contrast with the abrupt manners of his im- 
mediate predecessor in the Oxford professorial chair-—Professor 
Freeman. Mr. Froude was very true in his friendships—true 
through sunshine and cloud—an inestimable virtue in a world 
where self-interest is often accepted as the only guide on this 
point. Perhaps the least charming feature of his personality was 
a lack of perfect trustfulness. But this was the growth of the 
circumstances of his early manhood ; for nothing is so fatal to 
this quality as a great religious upheaval. On the other hand, 
one of Mr. Froude’s greatest charms was his fascinating power of 
conversation. No one in his company could possibly remain 
dull or uninterested for a single moment. 

_ From the first he had the longing to search, see, and prove for 
himself; and if imagination or the partizanship inseparable from 
a loving nature somewhat warped his historical accuracy, or cast 
a glamour of beauty for him over certain persons and subjects, 
the picture to himself at all events was real. His pen, his 
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- tongue, faithfully reproduced his mind. Many will contest the 
point, no doubt ; but no one who has read his first book, “The 
Nemesis of Faith,” can deny that he set out in life with an ardent 
love of truth. Indeed, what he said of Cardinal Newman was 
fully applicable to himself: I quote from his “Short Studies” 
and the paper already named : 

“He was the most transparent of men. He told us what he 
believed to be true. He did not know where it would carry him. 
No one who has ever risen to any great height in this world 
refuses to move till he knows where he is going. He is impelled 
in each step which he takes by a force within himself. He satis- 
fies himself only that the step is a right one, and he leaves the 
rest to Providence.” 

Throughout all the changes and vicissitudes of Professor 
Froude’s life there remained the evident fact that he was true to 
himself—true to the highest and best ideal that he knew. And 
to his dying day he would never have spared anything that he 
knew to be wrong in himself. His benevolence, his kindly zeal 
for the oppressed, his unselfishness, brought him both much love 
and much condemnation. Even im a cause he espoused he saw 
the faults too clearly, he owned them too honestly and straight- 
forwardly, to be able to command the following his powers and 
qualities deserved. But no one who ever came into close contact 
with him can do other than prize the memory, and rejoice in 
having possessed the privilege. The sparkle in the shrewd, 
kindly eyes often entirely took away the sting a satirical speech 
might create; and one felt that such faults as are inseparable 
from humanity were with him all on the surface. One curious 
point was that, in spite of his sympathetic temperament, he made 
one feel he suffered an interior loneliness of spirit. Yet in his 
own family circle few men could be more deservedly or better 
loved. 

As a son, no doubt he inflicted a heavy disappointment on his 
parents. Hewas meant for the Church—he was bred for it— 
the family influence lay in that direction; but he turned back. 
He took his degree in 1840. Two years later he won the Chan- 
cellor’s Essay Prize, and in 1844 he was ordained deacon in the 
Church of England. Further than this he never went. Indeed, 
only four years more had elapsed when he published the book 
which called forth ecclesiastical wrath—his “ Nemesis of Faith.” 
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This work ruined him with the clerical party. ‘ It was openly 
burnt at a lecture in hall by the Rev. W. Sewell,.then sub-rector. 
of Exeter College. Probably this auto da f¢ caused the book to 
be so much the more extensively read. Quite recently I re-read: 
the work, and I cannot endorse the .verdict that its interest is 
over except for the portrait of Cardinal Newman.. It reflects.a. 
stern fight between Reason and Faith, between Principle and 
Expediency, between truth to conviction and an accommodation: 
thereof. As one might expect, Froude could not, however much 
he might wish to do so for the sake of others, juggle with his own 
truth—with the great truths of human life. The issue, so far as 

Froude was concerned, could never have been a doubtful one. 
Only how did the situation arise ? 

- In Froude’s own home education and circle, doctrine had not 
been expatiated upon; his father made no great sacerdotal 
claims, but religion was a real, living thing. Through his brother 
Hurrell, something of the new Oxford movement was heard 
there, but neither he nor the friend who spent several vacations 
at that happy home—Isaac Williams—were of sufficient weight 
to create an enthusiasm. Indeed, the younger Froude’s recol- 
lections of Isaac Williams were those of a senior playfellow, who 
entered into all their boyish amusements with the greatest zest: 
When James Anthony saw him again at Oxford it was to find 
him giving breakfasts as a don to juniors, and holding his under- 
graduate guests spellbound with the charm of an apparently in- 
exhaustible fund of good stories. Mr. Williams, with his quiet, 
unobtrusive character, was not a personality able to carry great 
weight in a revolution. 

But when James A. Froude went up to Oxford he was received 
as the younger brother of Hurrell, and therefore admitted into 
the company of the men once known as the “Oriel Fathers.” 
The fire of the coming contest was smouldering, and Froude was. 
thrown into the midst of it. The language of Oriel. common- 
room was supposed to be the language of angels, and the men. 
who were responsible for this state of things were three—Drs. 
Pusey and Keble, and lastly Newman. 

. Of Pusey, the young Froude knew little ; Keble he felt to be 
narrow-minded and incapable of looking at a question from any 
but his own standpoint. He, if one may venture to use the term, . 
drew ‘out all the contradictoriness in Froude’s nature, and the 
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music of his poetry had no power to lead or bend opinion. Of 
‘his intense prejudice Froude quotes an amusing instance in his 
paper on the “Oxford Counter-Reformation.” A member of a 
family with which Keble was on intimate terms adopted Liberal 
opinions in theology. Keble, coming one day to call, learnt that 
the erring brother was in the house, whereupon he himself refused 
to enter, and remained sitting in the porch! Such an act speaks 
for itself, and the doer of.it was not a man likely to win great 
influence among youths. 

But John Henry .Newman, the soul of that movement, was a 
man of very different calibre, and Froude’s personal description 
of him is worth quoting. 

“His appearance was striking. His head was large, his face 
remarkably like that of Julius Caesar. The forehead, the shape 
of the ears and nose, were almost the same. I have often thought 
of the resemblance, and believed that it extended to the tempera- 
ment. In both there was an original force of character which 
refused to be moulded by circumstances, which was to make its 
own way and become a power in the world; a clearness of in- 
tellectual perception, a disdain- for conventionalities, a temper 
imperious and wilful, but along with it a most attaching sweet- 
ness, singleness of heart and purpose. Both were formed by 
nature to command others ; both had the faculty of attracting to 
themselves the passionate devotion of their friends and followers, 
and in both cases, too, perhaps the devotion was rather due to 
the personal ascendency of the leader than to the cause which 
he represented. It was Cesar, not the principle of the empire, 
which overthrew Pompey and the constitution. Credo in New- 
mannum was a common phrase at Oxford, and is still (1881) 
unconsciously the faith of nine-tenths of the English converts to 
Rome.” 

These were the words used by Froude forty years afterwards ; 
what then must have been the influence exercised upon him as a 
young man just entered into a new world? The secret of 
Newman’s influence lay no doubt in his personality, his enthu- 
siasm, and in the reality of his convictions ; and-his mind being, 
as Froude says, “world-wide,” he was just the man to attract the 
eager youth of the day. His conversation was delightful, his 
sermons poems, and he had the art of appealing to the person- 
ality of each individual listener. 

3 
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Through Newman the first shock came to Froude. He learnt 
for the first time that the historical basis of Christianity is totally 
inadequate to prove its truth; faith alone must be the source, 
Thus was Froude suddenly taught to question and to distrust his 
senses. As he said later, “To remove the foundation of a belief, 
and to substitute another, is like putting new foundations to a 
house—the house itself may easily be overthrown in the process. 

Scepticism is not far off when men ask why they believe 
their creed.” 

The seeds of doubt were sown, and then for a time Froude 
left Oxford, and, dwelling in Ireland, saw a very good side of 
Irish Protestantism. The fruit of the Reformation so reviled by 
Newman was beautiful, and Froude could not help seeing the 
fact. At the end of a year he returned to Oxford and took up 
his residence as Fellow of Exeter. But during that year the 
celebrated Tract XC. had been written, and convulsed the re- 
ligious world. Newman was at Littlemore, where it may be 
remembered he tried the experiment of a sort of brotherhood, he 
and his followers living each in one of a number of little cottages 
which stood in a row near the church. 

Froude’s faith in Newman was already shaken by seeing the 
living faith of his opponents and the extreme divergence of 
opinion allowed in the English Church. But a further trial, in 
two-fold form, awaited it. 

Newman was writing his “ Lives of the Saints,” and he invited 
Froude to assist. The latter began readily, but was soon quite 
overcome by the amount of mythology, or shall we call it “ devout 
imagination,” which had been imported into the annals he had to 
consult. Here again I quote Froude himself : 

“The excursion among the will-o’-the-wisps of the spiritual 
morasses did not leave me-as it found me. I was compelled to 
see that in certain conditions of mind the distinction between 
objective and subjective truth has no existence. An impression 
is created that it is fit, right, or likely that certain things should 
take place, and the outward fact is assumed to correspond with 

that impression. When a man feels no doubt, he makes no 
inquiry, for he sees no occasion for it; yet his conviction is as 
complete as the most searching investigation could have made it. 
His own feeling that something is true is to him complete 
evidence that it is true. True it may be, and yet not true in the 
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sense that he attaches to the word. There are several kinds of 
truth. There is the truth of pure mathematics, which is perfect 
as long as it concerns lines or figures which exist only as abstrac- 
tions. There is the truth of a drama like ‘ Hamlet,’ which is 
literary invention, yet is a true picture of men and women. There 
is the truth of a fable. There is the truth of an edifying moral 
tale. There is the truth of a legend which has sprung up in- 
voluntarily out of the hearts of a number of people, and there- 
fore represents something in their own minds. ‘Finally, there is 
the dull truth of plain, experienced fact, which has to be pain- 
fully sifted out by comparison of evidence, by observation, and, 
when possible, by experiment, and is held at last, after all care 
has been taken, by those who know what truth of fact means, 
with but graduated certainty, and as liable at all times to revision 
and correction.” 

I have quoted this passage at length because, to my mind, there 
could be no stronger or more pathetic plea for tolerant judgment 
put forward in defence of Professor Froude himself, on the point 
where he has been attacked most fiercely—I mean, of course, 
accuracy. j 

The second trial of his trust in Newman, and the one which 
finally destroyed it, was Newman’s own sermon in defence of the 
evidence of Christianity, which he rested on the plea that Scrip- 
ture used words in a meaning which did not ordinarily attach to 
them. 

That Froude kept, or recovered a very true and deep religion, 
is shown even at the end of the “ Nemesis of Faith,” and on page 
43 of the same work : “I believe in God, not because the Bible 
tells me that he is, but because my heart tells me so ;” and again, 
“Religion reduced only to a sentiment, resting only on internal 
emotion, is like a dissolving view which will change its angle as 
the passions shift their focal distances.” 

In this same book Froude utters his aspirations to become a 
writer thus: “Oh how I wish I could write—to be an author 
—to make my thoughts the law of other minds, to form a link, 
however humble, a real, living link, in the electric chain which 
conducts the light of the ages! Oh, how my heart burns at the 
very hope!. How gladly I would bear all the coldness, the 
abuse, the insults, the poverty, all the ill things which the world 
ever pays as the wages of authors who do their duty, if I could 
3 
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feel that I was indeed doing my duty so—being of any service 
so!” 

Here was the instinct of his vocation. Well for the world and 
himself that he followed it ! 

On this point of accuracy he was most severely attacked in 
America, when in 1872 he lectured there on the relations between 
England and Ireland. But one cannot overlook the fact that 
his opponent was an Irishman, and a Jesuit trained in all the 
arts of casuistry, for which no man, perhaps, was less a match 
than Froude. Whether his historical conclusions are right or 
wrong, whether he has accurately interpreted the meaning of the 
state documents, to which he alone had access, is a question 
which further experience and more minute research can alone 
determine. But no one who knew Professor Froude can for a 
moment doubt that what he wrote and said was at the time the 
expression of his honest conviction. As a matter of fact there is 
a good deal to be said in favour of his views on the Irish 
question, as is proved by the condition of Ireland under Oliver 
Cromwell. 

“ The Irish nation,” says Froude, “is the spendthrift sister of 
’ the Aryan race. . . . Rule the Irishman resolutely and he 
will not rebel; rule him justly and he will follow you to the 
world’send. He is instinctively loyal to an authority which is 
not afraid to assert itself. He respects courage; he despises 
cowardice.” 

Such governance, he points out, Cromwell gave Ireland, and 
from being bankrupt it was not only able to pay its debts on the 
accession of Charles II., but also to settle a permanent revenue 
on the king of £30,000 per annum. Professor Froude’s con- 
clusions were drawn from his own personal observations, as well 
as from historical research, but in the words I have quoted he 
has given the key-note of the Celtic character wherever it is 
found. The subject evidently had a great fascination for him, for 
he returned to it again and again; in his “ English in Ireland in 
the Eighteenth Century ;” in his well-known history, and in his 
“ Crusade.” .With regard to these last-named lectures, both the 
English and American press were against him, though all did 
justice to his personality. One paper, the Evening Post of New 
York, could not forbear a further hit at Froude. It said: “He is 
an Englishman of fine mind and thorough culture . . . who, if 
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report be true, is not in the best of odour with the theologians, 
and who has virtually declared that one nation has a divine right 
to govern another, tf it be stronger.” 

The allusion to the theologians is doubtless due to the fact 
that Froude had just been enabled to drop the last semblance of a 
clergyman. These lectures were delivered in November, 1872, 
and earlier in this same year was passed Mr. Bouverie’s Act, 
which enabled clerzymen to entirely drop the clerical title and 
office. Of this freedom Froude had availed himself. 

In his sixth and last lecture, Froude defended himself and 
answered his critics thus: “My History of England has been 
composed from perhaps 700,000 documents, nine-tenths of them 
in different MSS. and in half-a-dozen languages. I have been 
unable to trust printed copies, for the MSS. often tell stories 
which the printed versions have concealed. I have been unable 
to trust copyists. I have read everything myself. I have made 
my own extracts from papers which I might never see a second 
time. I have had to condense pages into single sentences, to 
translate, to analyze, and have had afterwards to depend entirely 
on my own transcripts. Under such conditions, it is impossible 
for me to answer that no reference has been misplaced, and no 
inverted comma fallen to the wrong words. I have done my best 
to be exact, and no writer can undertake more.” This defence 
all must admit to be sound and moderate. 

Mr. Wendell Phillips gave it as his opinion that Mr. Froude 
was “a fervent, brilliant, and earnest writer of party pamphlets,” 
but he thought him “inexact, without the logical. sequences, or 
the instinct of the historian.” 

In his chief work of fiction, “The Two Chiefs of Dunboy,” 
Froude still harps on his favourite theme. It is a most remark- 
able novel, because in spite of all its romance it possesses no 
heroine, no great feminine character even, and no love story. 
As a work of art it is thoroughly well constructed ; as a study of 
the condition of Ireland in the eighteenth century, and of the 
evil effects of red tapeism, it bears out what one reads elsewhere. 
The materials on which the story is based were taken chiefly 
from Sir Josiah Barrington’s memoirs, and give one both the 
highest and the lowest estimate of the Irish character. The 
personal devotion, the splendid courage and self-sacrifice, con- 
trast strangely with the depths of treachery and savage revenge. 
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The style of the book is pre-eminently Froude’s, bright, racy, 
inimitable, carrying one on more with the impetus of a story that 
is told, than of one that is written. 

Froude’s most popular work was beyond doubt “Oceana.” 
The descriptions are most poetical, and if he gave a somewhat 
free rein to his imagination he surely did not exceed the limits 
allowed to travellers. He himself laughingly observed of this 
work, that in it he had written down to the level of the lady’s 
maid. If he did, one cannot look upon it as a fault, for it is only 
the very highest art which attains to the virtue of simplicity. 

‘No notice of Professor Froude’s works could be complete 
which passed over in silence his “ Life of Carlyle.” “The Rem- 
iniscences” which preceded it were, in great measure, certainly an 
error in judgment, but the “Life” is a book which will last at 
least as long as Carlyle’s own literary works. That the portrait 
of: his friend is perfectly well balanced, and consequently quite 
just, one cannot allow. Carlyle’s character was decidedly com- 
posite, great strength side by side with great weakness, intense 
brusqueness and ruggedness, perhaps fierceness, side by side 
with great tenderness of heart. A certain amount of self- 
depreciation and distrust, lofty and grand ideas in the state of 
the gem before it is cut, polished, and prepared for polite society. 
This is a strange medley of good and bad ; and Froude has but 
recorded the impression produced on himself. It is open to 
question whether a person of strongly sympathetic temperament, 
such as Professor Froude most undoubtedly was, ever could 
make a perfectly impartial biographer, because the mental im- 
pression produced on himself would of necessity be so very 
strong. 

This fact-must also be taken into account in judging his 
famous “ History.” The period of which Froude wrote was one 
when the strongest passions were let loose, not only in England 
but all over the Continent. It was a time of violent change, 
the principle of monarchical government was trembling in the 
balance, asserting itself against a religious despotism which had 
become perfectly intolerable in its degradation. In our own 
country the effects of the “ Wars of the Roses” were still patent, 
and the characters of Henry VIII., Mary and Elizabeth, with 
their cotemporaries, stand out in such strong relief, with such 
brilliant lights and shadows, that they draw either love or hate, 
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admiration or ridicule. Good and evil, truth and falsehood, 
liberty and repression, were all displayed at their strongest, 
engaged in a hand-to-hand fight, and even to this day every one 
of us takes a side and adheres to it with all his might. In- 
difference is impossible. But reading the work carefully, and 
comparing it as a history with other histories, one would declare 
that the part which deals with Elizabeth is thoroughly worthy of 
all acceptation. This, perhaps, may be accounted for in great 
measure by the superiority of the records accessible to the 
historian. The sources of history can hardly have been im- 
partially compiled either under Henry VIII. or Mary. 

Whether accurate from an historical point of view or no, 
Froude’s history possesses a merit which very few histories have. 
It is delightful reading—not only delightful writing—but the 
people in his pages live. They move, and act and speak, and 
are not the wooden puppets to which most historians condemn 
us. This is especially the case with regard to one great 
man whom Froude has vividly reproduced for us. I mean 
Erasmus. : 

In his lectures at Newcastle-in 1867, Professor Froude took 
the “Times of Erasmus and Luther.” In his last lectures at 
Oxford he again took Erasmus. The picture is delightful and 
true. There is the man of keen and brilliant intellect, the pro- 
duct of the schools and the monastery, cold, calculating, far- 
seeing, sarcastic and selfish, yet with strong generous impulses, 
a reverent nature and a real lover of the rational and good. I 
might add also a real lover of England and English women, 
whose beauty and manners he thoroughly appreciated. His 
sincerity must have appealed to the same quality in Professor 
Froude himself, so also, doubtless, did his tender treatment of a 
Church whose faults he saw, but in which he had been brought 
up and therefore could not injure. 

There is yet one more point in Professor Froude’s character 
on which I must touch. It has been said he “mocked” at 
people and things, and that this characteristic showed itself 
obtrusively even when he helped Mr. Newman in his “ Lives of 
the Saints.” Full of fun, with a deep vein of humour, Professor 
Froude most certainly was. The ludicrous side of everything 
presented itself. to him instinctively, but a scoffer he never was 
from first to last. Asan early instance of that fun I may quote 
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from the “ Nemesis of Faith,” his hero’s description of how he is 
discussed at tea parties in his future benefice : 

“ One side have settled I am a Puseyite, and another that that 
is impossible because.I have such beautiful eyes. My eccentrici- 
ties, which used to be my shame, have now become ‘so interest- 
ing.’ One young lady says Selina will do for me, she is so like 
me, so enthusiastic; another thinks that a good little, plain, 
common-sense, brisk, practical body is what I want, and so Clara 
was exactly made for me.” 

A laughing touch of irony is here which we find again more 
or less thinly veiled in all. Froude’s writings. It runsall through 
the “Cat’s Pilgrimage,” and when Reynard says: 

“My good cat, there is but one law in the world. The 
weakest goes to the wall. The men are sharper-witted than 
the creatures, and so they get the better of them and use them. 
They may call it just if they like; but when a tiger eats a man 
I guess he has just as much justice on his side as the man 
when he eats a sheep.” 

There is the same note in his fables, and above all in that per- 
fect little paper called “A Siding at a Railway Station.” It 
may be said these are minor papers. It is true. But the spirit 
of the man who wrote them is there, and it is just the same 
spirit as found expression in the other and larger works, and to 
which he would never go contrary. Another test of character 
was that Professor Froude loved children in a quiet, unobtrusive 
way, and they were silently attracted by him. 

Life is}made up of little things. It is the every-day occur- . 
ences that test the man. Froude stood that test excellently 
well. He was a great man. He has left a blank which no man 
can fill, Asa lecturer he was unrivalled, as a conversationalist 
he was charming, and as a writer he stood alone. None other 
is left who possesses the grace of style, the fluent diction, the 
simple, natural eloquence of Mr. Froude. Macaulay’s English is 
correct, but Froude’s is melodious. He never wrote at people, 
he never was pedantic or masterful. He had no stock phrases, 
no high-sounding words, but his eloquence flowed on tuneful as 
the murmuring brook, yet changeful as the sky which yields that 

brook its lights and shadows. Always, yet never the same. He 
is gone from among us, but his works remain, his pages speak as 
living lips, and we shall never tire of listening, for they were 
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penned in sincerity and love of humankind. I conclude with 
his own rule given in his address as Lord Rector to the 
students at St. Andrews in 1869: 

“Especially I would say this: be honest with yourselves 
whatever the temptation; say nothing to others that you do 
not think, and play no tricks with your own minds. 

“Of all the evil spirits abroad at this hour in the world, znsin- 
cerity is the most dangerous. 


“This above all : to your own selves be true, 
And it will follow, as the night the day, 
You cannot then be false to any man.” 


E. HATCHETT-JACKSON. 








One Christmas Eve. 


I. 


“MAX, listen! Doyou hear the bells ?” 

My husband, half asleep in his arm-chair.at the other side of 
the fire, rouses himself, rises and approaches the window at which 
I am standing. 

“ Ay, I hear them, mein Herz.” 

“Christmas Eve, Max. Do you remember?” 

“As if I should ever forget,” he says fondly, putting his arm - 
caressingly round me; and for an instant I hide my face on his 
shoulder. 

“Oh, my darling, how hateful, how horrid I was to you then!” 

“No, no, Lzedling, not that. Say rather, I to you.” 

But I will not hear it ; and just then ten o’clock strikes sharply 
from the church clock near. 

“ Just zow,” I whisper timidly, and Max nods and draws me 
closer. 

Then a great silence falls upon us both ; and we stand together 
at the open window, listening as the “ Christmas bells across the 
snow ” sound sharp and clear, beginning to herald the anniver- 
sary of the Saviour’s birth. Till at last Max, feeling me shiver, 
declares that I shall take cold, and resolutely shuts the window. 
But it is not with cold that I have trembled. Ah, no! it is at 
the memory of that other Christmas Eve to which I have just 
referred—at the recollection of something that happened long ago. 
Not so very long ago, either—only seven years ; but, however short 
or long, there will be no risk of my forgetting it, for the memory 
will go with me all my life. 

' Seven years ago, then, I was spending Christmas in Germany, 
at the country home of my friend, Pauline von Bremen. I was 
not at school; indeed, I was nineteen, and had been “out” for 
more than a year; but I had’wished to improve myself in the 
language, and so had persuaded my parents to allow me to go for 
a ‘year to Heidelberg. Pauline, herself living with the same 
family and attending the same course of lectures with me, became 
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speedily my dearest friend ; and matters ended in my going to 
spend the summer holidays with her at the Baron von Bremen’s 
great old castle in Pomerania. Oh, that castle! half modern, half 
in ruins—with its quaint turrets, its queer little nooks of rooms 
and long winding passages, where the mice scampered across in 
front of you, and even rats might be heard at work behind the 
wainscot—I shall never forget it as long as I live. -What a 
glorious summer that was! how we wandered through the forests, 
Pauline and I, her younger sisters and brothers, and a whole 
troop of dogs, large and small ; scared the deer from their thickets, 
and visited the foresters’ lodges; and how, in the gathering twi- 
light, after the long hot days, we sat on the old stone terrace, 
telling stories, some quaint, some weird, each one trying to cap 
the other ; until, as the stars came out one by one, and the bats 
skimmed noiselessly round our heads, we would shiver in spite of 
ourselves, though not with cold; the hoot of an owl from the 
forest near by: would make us all start; and not a single dissen- 
tient voice would be heard when some one boldly said, “ Let us go 
‘in.”-. Upon which the baron, pacing up and down with his eldest 
‘son, would laugh and say, “The- silly children have frightened 
themselves into being afraid at nothing,” and Max, I fancied, 
looked as if he would have liked to see a foe appear. 

- Somehow, in all the wanderings of which I have spoken, there 
was one who seldom failed to be of the party, Pauline’s eldest 
brother, Max. A thorough German—fair-haired and blue-eyed, 
tall, strong and handsome, and, for all his strength, as gentle as 
a woman—the heir of the Von Bremens was the very pride of 
his father’s heart. I used to call him King Arthur, to myself, for 
never had I seen any one approaching so nearly my ideal of the 
“blameless king ;” and I had ample opportunity for observation, 
since it was impossible to help noticing that in all our wander- 
ings Max was never far from my side. Did I attempt to pluck 
some bough or flower beyond my reach, he was sure to be at 
hand in a moment; did we come to a brook which must be 
crossed, he was always in readiness to place the stepping-stones 
and to help us over. Once, I remember, we came to‘one swollen 
by the rains, and there was nothing for it but to let Max 
Carry us girls over one by one. I had to allow it with the rest ; 
and oh! what a little bit of a thing I seemed in his arms, and how 
tenderly, almost reverently, he carried me over and set me down. 
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He was good to his sisters, too ; he could not have been otherwise. 
But I knew—I could not help knowing—that there was a difference 
and I thought that Pauline saw it too. She said not a word, 
however, and we went back to Heidelberg at the beginning of 
autumn, to be even more inseparable, I think, than before. 

But when Christmas came, and I was preparing to spend the 
festive season quietly in Heidelberg, Pauline pressed me so 
urgently to go with her instead, and seconded her words with so 
warm an invitation from her parents, that I could not hold out. 
To tell the truth, I had no wish to do so, and found myself speed- 
ing northward with pleasant anticipations of Christmas. I had 
heard so much of German Christmases, and now, at last, I was to 
spend one. Then, besides, I felt my cheeks tingling with a 
sensation that I could scarcely define at the thought of seeing 
Max again. Only, would he be home for Christmas? I did not 
dare to ask Pauline, but she answered the question for herself as 
we were whirled along in the train. 

“We shall havea right charming Christmas,” she said joyously. 
“ Max has brought Heinrich von Werner—our cousin, you know, 
Gretchen—from Berlin with him ; they are in the same regiment, 
Maxandhe. Then there will be his sisters, Anna and Elise, and 
Rudolf—Captain Herzenbosch, I mean.” 

It was Pauline’s turn to blush now, and she hastened to cover 
her confusion by repeating, “Oh, Gretchen, Gretchen, we shall 
have a glorioustime.” I was always Gretchen, never Margaret, 
to my friends in Pomerania. 

What a welcome they gave us at Fiirstenwald, extending from 
the baron himself down to Fritzchen, the youngest boy, who had 
only lately gone into trousers. But when the first excitement of 
welcome and arrival was over, and things had settled down a 
little, I began to find that a change had come over the aspect of 
affairs; that all was not as it had been before. Heinrich von 
Werner was there, for one thing ; and that madea great difference. 
His was one of those natures that are irrepressibly high-spirited ; 
he possessed in perfection the art of making people laugh ; melan- 
choly fled at his approach, and it was impossible to be dull while 
he was near. Perhaps it was the force of contrast that made it 
appear so, but Max seemed to have grown more silent and grave 
than he had been before ; he suffered undeniably by comparison 
with his cousin, and it often seemed to me that he was conscious 
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of this, and tried to efface himself as far as possible. So it came 
about that in our rambles through the snowy forest, in the 
skating and sleighing parties, even in the fun at night, Heinrich 
became the acknowledged leader, slipped unconsciously into the 
principal place, and Max took a second seat altogether. 
Certainly he was highly amusing, and the very best of company, 
this gay, high-spirited young soldier, with his endless fund of 
jest and anecdote, his countless stories of court and barrack 
life, his word and joke for every one, and his hundred and one 
tales of reckless daring, in which he always seemed to have 
played so active a part. “Max never tells us anything like 
this,” the younger children would cry, casting reproachful glances 
at their eldest brother; and Max smoked on calmly, saying 
nothing. I could not help often contrasting the two cousins, 

thinking how strong a resemblance Pauline’s brother bore to his 
own great boarhound Léwenkopf, silent, powerful, not easily 
roused, but to be depended upon to the last gasp ; while Heinrich 

was like nothing so much as a clever, highly-trained poodle dog, 

calculated to keep every one amused. Pleasant company for an 

idle hour, the poodle ; but for the time of danger and necessity, 

well, probably most people would choose the boarhound then. 

As for me, what did I think of it all? Well, at first I must 
own that I was puzzled. Max had seemed so undeniably glad to 
see me—g/ad, what ridiculously tame language. I had read so 
much in the light of his eyes as he came forward to greet me ; 
yet, as the days went on, he seemed almost to avoid me, with- 
drew himself into himself, became even more serious and taciturn 
than his wont, and, in a word, seemed perfectly content and 
willing to let himself be eclipsedjby Heinrich—a state of things 
of which that young gentleman was not slow to avail himself. I 
think no one noticed this except myself. Pauline would have 
done so, undoubtedly, but Pauline had eyes and ears just then 
for no one save her betrothed, Rudolf Herzenbosch. But 
gradually, as Heinrich’s attentions became more marked, as it 
became evident that the English Fraulein exercised a strong 
influence over him, while Max made no sign, did not even 
seem to care, the puzzled feeling gave place to one first of pique, 
then of resentment. Max had been merely amusing himself, 
had he? Very well, he should find out that two could play at 
that game. I also would amuse myself, and think no more of 
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him, so I said, in a desperate attempt to subdue the aching pain 
at my heart. 

Yet sometimes I would fancy that I must be mistaken. A 
word, a glance from Max, when on rare occasions I had asked 
his help in anything, set me doubting at times, and wondering 
whether, after all, I might not be wrong. Yet why, why did he 
leave it all to Heinrich? As for Herr von Werner, of my own 
feelings towards him I had no very clear idea. . Pleasant he was, 
that was undeniable. At times his manner could be almost 
fascinating, and. at last, partly out of pique on account of Max’s 
behaviour, partly because I was not sure of my own mind, I grew 
into the habit of treating my friend’s brother with marked cold- 
ness and Heinrich with the very reverse. 

Christmas Eve came at last, and every one was in a high state 
of glee and expectation ; every one, that is, with two exceptions. 
There had been no outdoor fun at all that day ; until towards 
dusk nearly every one had remained within doors putting the 
finishing touches to Christmas gifts. With due solemnity, just as 
it was getting dark, the huge tree had been carried in, escorted 
by a joyous troop of boys and girls, and now, in accordance with 
the beautiful custom of the Fatherland, observed from the 
Imperial Court downwards, the parents had retired to the library 
to deck it, and to arrange the various tables upon which the gifts 
of each to each would be presently displayed ; for the customs in 
Germany are widely different from ours. It ison Christmas Eve, 
or early on the following morning, that the tree is displayed, and 
the presents themselves are not hung on the branches. Instead, 
the latter are decorated with lights, ornaments and sweetmeats, 
while every member of the family has his or her allotted small 
table beneath, or place upon a large centre table, whereon are 
laid out the various gifts. ; 

We three, Pauline, Max and I, were together in the dining- 
room ; not idling, or even amusing ourselves—oh no, by no means. 
While the children had yet been small, the father and mother 
had themselves done all the mysterious work connected with the 
Christmas tree ; but of late years it had been the special privilege 
of the eldest son and daughter to help with certain details ; and 
even Max, great stalwart lieutenant as he was, had not thought 
it beneath him to spend a couple of hours or so in patiently 
cutting and fixing tiny pointed sticks into the shells of walnuts, 
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to be afterwards deftly silvered or gilded by his sister. In this 
pretty work Pauline had commissioned me to help her, and had 
called me out of the drawing-room for this purpose. Heinrich 
and Rudolf had wanted to come to help, too, but this Pauline 
sternly refused. 

“Gretchen shall help me,” she declared, “because she is a 
girl and can be of use; but you two would do more harm 
than good, and only get in the way. Max can do all the 
man’s work we want ; so stay in the drawing-room and amuse 
yourselves.” 

Whereat the two rejected suppliants had rebelled, and ventured 
to murmur that there could be no amusement for them without, 
etc., etc. 

“Then don’t amuse yourselves,” retorted Pauline ; “be useful 
instead, and try to entertain the rest,” and, turning a deaf ear to 
further remonstrances or entreaties, she marched off with her two 
assistants and shut herself in the dining-room. 

It was now nine o’clock, and by half-past ten the full glories of 
the Christmas tree were to be displayed. That the workers had 
not been idle during the last couple.of hours, the table bore ample 
witness to. Here lay a huge pile of oranges and great red 
apples, each one inclosed in a net of gold or silver paper, the 
secret of cutting which was known only to Pauline, the net itself 
having a length of coloured ribbon attached to it, by which 
it was to be suspended from the tree. Here on one side lay a 
heap of walnuts covered with silver leaf, on the other a similar 
number gilded; while piles of sweetmeats, in boxes, or tiny 
baskets, strings of glittering beads and countless other decorations 
lay here, there and everywhere upon the white cloth. Yet, in 
spite of all our work, there still remained a large heap of walnuts 
to be gilded or silvered, as Pauline’s fancy should dictate. 

Pauline stood at the table, a tall, fine-looking girl, with fair 
hair and blue eyes, like her brother’s, looking queenly to-night 
in her sweeping black evening dress. But she was very far from 
feeling contented with herself as a usualthing. “Du dist so klein 
und nett, Gretchen, und ich bin so gross und dick,” she would say- 
in a discontented tone, surveying her stately proportions in the 
pier glass with a dissatisfied air. Upon which I would laugh and 
assure her that her magnificent presence put poor me, with my 
dark hair and eyes, and my paltry five feet three inches or sa, 
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quite into the shade. To-night, however, she had no time either 
to think about or vex over her personal appearance. 

“ Potstausend !” she exclaimed suddenly, looking anxiously 
over the table. “Where is the book of silver leaf? Gretchen, 
have you seen it? Where can it be? All these walnuts yet to 
be gilded, and the Miitterchen will be calling out for them 
presently.” Down went Pauline as she spoke on her hands and 
knees to search under the table; but no silver leaf was forth- 
coming. 

“Ach! 1 know now,” she exclaimed, rising. “ Stupid that I 
am! .I believe I left it in the terrace-room ; I was working there 
this morning. What is to be done ?” 

She glanced towards her brother, who, having completed the 
work of fixing the tiny sticks by which the nuts were to be hung 
on the tree, had retreated to the other end of the room, and was 
gazing absently out at the unshuttered window. But there was 
no movement, no remark. 

“T must have it,” repeated Pauline, rumpling her golden hair 
in perplexity, “I cannot finish these without.” 

Still no sign from Max. I grew angry at his apparent in- 
difference. 

“T will fetch it for you, Pauline,” I exclaimed, starting to my 
feet. “Go on with as many as you can, and I will be back in a 
minute or two.” 

“You, Gretchen? Indeed you shall not; nothing of the sort 
will happen! You would be frightened to death, my child. Max 
will go.” 

Here Max, roused at last by the sound of his name, turned 
round with a start. 

“ What is it?” he asked. “Can I do anything?” 

“ Nothing zow, thank you,” I answered haughtily, my cheeks 
glowing with resentment ; “ it is not of the slightest consequence, 
I assure you,” and I hurried to the door. 

“Gretchen, come back!” called Pauline ; but I took no heed, 
only quickened my pace. 

“What has come to you, Max?” demanded his sister sharply, 
as I slipped out of the room. ‘“ Did you not hear me speak ?” 

“T heard nothing—I was thinking,” answered he confusedly. 

“Then your thinking has done you a bad turn for once,” 
retorted Pauline. “Here have I been exclaiming for the last five 
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minutes about this silver leaf I wanted from the terrace-room, 
and you stand there dreaming and never heeding, until Gretchen 
has to offer to go for it herself. What will she think of you, I 
wonder ?” 

“Gretchen! gone to the terrace-room! She will be frightened 
to death.” 

“That is your fault, not mine,” retorted his sister, crushingly. 
“No, it is no use to go after her ; these English are as proud as 
they can be, and she would only laugh at you. If youcould not 
offer to go before, it is no use going now, and you will never make 
her believe that you were too busy thinking about her to heed 
what we were saying. If you had wanted to do yourself a bad 
turn, you could not have gone about it in a better way. It is too 
vexatious!” Which latter remarks would seem to intimate that 
Pauline was in her brother’s confidence. 

Max made no answer. For a minute or so he remained at the 
window ; then, turning away, he quietly went out of the room ; 
and, immediately afterwards, Pauline heard the bolts of the great 
hall door withdrawn. 


IT. 


IN the meantime, I slipped into the hall, my cheeks glowing with 
anger. “This settles it,” I said to myself, wrathfully, trying hard 
to stifle the choking sensation in my throat. “As if he, he could 
care for me the least little bit in the world, to stand there and let 
me, me—say I would go. Henrich would never have done such 
a thing.” And I think, in the rush of resentment and wounded 
feeling, that if Heinrich von Werner had appeared on the scene 
just then and offered me his heart and hand, I would have said 
yes without hesitation, if only to show Max that there were other 
men in the world besides himself, and that every one did not think 
so little of me as he seemed to do. I felt that I had been 
scorned, slighted, treated as a thing of no consequence ; and show 
me the girl who will stand that from a man whom she had 
believed to be in love with her. 

For a minute or two, as I sped swiftly across the great hall, 
hung with immense antlers, and warm and bright with the glow 
from the stove, the slight sound of my footsteps drowned in the 
bear and wolf skins with which the floor was covered, I was con- 


scious of nothing save this one overpowering sensation of anger. 
4 
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But, as I opened the door leading from the hall and glanced 
down the long lonely corridor which was the only means of access 
to the terrace-room, this feeling began to be replaced by another, 
not far removed from fear; and I was conscious of a creepy 
sensation running down my back. For the terrace-room was at 
the very extremity of the eastern wing of the castle ; it was, in 
fact, the only apartment in that portion that was used in any way ; 
and, in order to reach it, it was necessary to traverse a long 
corridor, two or three unoccupied rooms, and finally, a shorter 
passage. Heartily did I wish that I might have been able, with- 
out attracting attention, to have withdrawn the bolts of the hall 
door, and so to have reached the terrace-room from outside. 
But the sound, I feared, would have reached the ears of all in both 
library and drawing-room ; at any rate, it would have assuredly 
given the dilatory Max time to repair his negligence ; besides, 
as I remembered a minute afterwards, I should have had only 
to retrace my steps, since the terrace door was locked on the 
inner side. So, taking my courage in both hands, for my pride 
would not let me go back, I shut the door behind me and started 
down the corridor. 

It was not quite dark there, the straggling moonbeams found 
‘their way in ; but, oh, how silent it seemed. Not a sound of the 
life or merriment from the inhabited part of the house made its 
way there ; it seemed like a living grave. Tremblingly I stole 
along, my courage all gone now; for, there was no use in disguis- 
ing the matter, 1 was growing desperately frightened—what of, 
I scarcely know. The faster I went the more my fear seemed to 
increase ; and at last, by way of keeping up my spirits, I began 
to sing the first words that came into my head: 


“ Ach, wie ist’s méglich dann 
Dass ich dich lassen kann.” 


All this time I had been traversing the corridor lying between 
the inhabited part of the house and the first of the rooms I have 
mentioned—a room bearing a bad name, by the way. In one 
corner of the ceiling was fixed an enormous hook, from which, so 
tradition said, an ancestor of the Von Bremens had hanged him- 
self. The room was popularly said to be haunted, and not one of 
the servants would go there after dark. I had heard the story, 
and laughed at it; yet it did not seem such a laughing matter to 
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me now, as I stole timidly down the long corridor and saw the 
silver moonbeams shining on the floor of the ill-omened chamber. 
For the door was open. I was a little bit surprised at that, since 
usually all the doors leading to this part of the castle were ;kept 
shut and locked. To-night, however, it stood wide open. 


“ Du hast die Seele mein 
So ganz genommen ein, 
Dass ich kein And'ren lieb’, 
Als dich allein.” 


I sang the words of the Volks/ied with a choking sob in my 
throat. How often, during that autumn, I had caught myself 
unconsciously humming them, and had known to whom my 
thoughts had involuntarily gone. Ah, I had felt the truth of the 
words then; but now, in the rush of resentment at Max’s 
apparent indifference and neglect, and with Heinrich’s face and 
words in my recollection, I scarcely knew if it was love or hatred 
towards the former that was uppermost in my heart. Yet, why 
did it ache so terribly? Then that cowardly fear—it was 
beginning to take every scrap of courage from me. How weak 
and quavering the words sounded, as I still sang on, in a faltering 
endeavour to keep up my heart. And then—oh, heaven! 
shall I ever forget that moment? I saw—I saw, distinctly, 
standing close up against the wall, behind the open door which I 
must pass through immediately, the dark, motionless figure of a 
man. 

I do not know what my thoughts were then. I cannot tell how 
or in what brief time so much flashed across my brain ; but this 
I do know—that it was not courage, not presence of mind, but 
the mere instinct of self-preservation that prompted me, knowing 
that my behaviour then meant in all probability life or death, not 
to pause, not to start, and never for one moment to cease my 
singing, as I advanced up the ghostly corridor. For I knew that 
I must go on; there could be no going back. Long ere I, fleet- 
footed and winged by terror though I might be, should have 
reached the door leading to safety, that miscreant, whoever he 
was, could have overtaken me and silenced me for ever. So 
praying silently for help and strength, yet with the words of the 
Volkslied still on my lips, I marched straight on, looking to 
neither right nor left. 


. 


4 
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The moonbeams shone but fitfully as I crossed the floor of the 
haunted chamber, but not so fitfully as to prevent my seeing, even 
while I did so, an ugly shadow on the wall, telling me that either 
that former presence had dogged my footsteps, or else that here 
lurked another hidden foe. Then, by that clear-mindedness that 
comes to us at such a moment, I knew who and what these 
shadowing intruders, if indeed there should be more than one, 
must be: a gang of evil-doers, their object robbery, perhaps even 
murder. My knees were trembling; I was on the verge of 
fainting, and for one moment I felt that I must either scream or 
go mad; but heaven gave me strength, and I walked on, passed 
through the outer door, and entered the adjoining room. 

Ah, my God! it is one thing to picture, to imagine it; but 
none, save one who has experienced it, can ever know what it was 
to walk alone through those rooms and along that corridor, 
conscious, for my ears, strained to their utmost, could not be 
deceived, that behind me followed that shadowy form, that a pair 
of fierce eyes watched my every movement. Yet, although 
dreading to find myself seized out of the darkness every moment, 
I was enabled to keep up that song, singing for my very life. I 
can hardly bear to hear that Volkslied, even now; yet, strange 
perversity, it is the one I love best of all. 

The terrace-room at last! And there on the table, gleaming 
in the moonlight, lay the book of silver leaf of which I had come 
in search. I knew better than to seize it at once, however; my 
courage was fading out at my finger-tips, and I wanted a minute 
or two to consider what would be best to do. “ Where can it be, 
I wonder?” I murmured to myself in German, making believe 
to hunt round the room in search of something, carefully avoiding 
the neighbourhood of the door, yet still trying to sing in snatches 
to drown the loud beating of my heart. Dared I, could I, go 
back? I felt that to be impossible ; never would I be allowed 
to pass on the way to safety. Still less dared I open the door 
leading to the terrace; that lurking foe was too close at hand. 
Was it merely fancy, or could I actually hear, in the passage just 
beyond, the sound of laboured breathing? And then, just there, 
in spite of myself I started and screamed aloud, for a foot sounded 
on the gravel outside, and a hand tried to turn the handle of the 
door. 

“Do not be frightened, Fraulein Gretchen ; it is I, Max von 
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Bremen. Will you be good enough to open the door and let me 
in?” 

Could any sound on earth have been sweeter to me than those 
words then ? 

“In one moment,” I called back, in a voice the exceeding 
graciousness of which must have surprised him as much as the 
faltering, unnatural tone sounded strange to me. The bolts were 
stiff, and my fingers trembled so much that I could scarcely 
manage to withdraw them ; but the work was done at last, the 
door was pushed open, and Max entered the room. How did I 
feel then? some one asks. Well, I can hardly say—terror, 
relief, joy, all were there. Yet, strange as it may seem, one feeling 
dominated all the rest; in that one moment all the little petty 
jealousies and meannesses were forgotten, the scales seemed to 
fall from my eyes, and I knew what I had never known before. 
What was Heinrich von Werner to me now? Max might never 
know it—in all probability never would; but I knew that he, 
standing there in his quiet, unassuming manliness, was the only 
man in the world to me. It was not that he had come to me in 
the hour of my need; not because my weakness instinctively 
sought the protection of his man’s strength ; rather, I think, it 
was my terror lest he should run into that hidden danger that 
taught me how dear he was in reality to me. For I dreaded the 
consequences should he, alone and unarmed, hasten to en- 
counter I knew not what odds ; and I exerted all the wit in my 
possession to keep him away from the door. 

“TI have found it,” I said hastily, holding up the book of silver 
leaf. “We had better hurry back ; Pauline will be waiting to 
finish.” 

“In one minute,” he answered gravely. “I have first to ask 
your forgiveness for my stupidity and denseness just now. I 
cannot excuse myself; but my thoughts were elsewhere at the 
moment, and I did not hear.” 

I murmured something, I hardly knew what ; too many con- 
flicting emotions were filling my heart. 

“You are cold,” Max said gently ; “I brought this for you,” 
and he placed a white, fluffy shaw] on my shoulders, “thinking 
that possibly you might prefer to go back this way. But there 
is a keen frost ; we had better return as you came, perhaps.” 

“I am cold, just a little,”-I said hurriedly, “and the rats 
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frightened me as I came along the passages ; but I would rather 
go this way,” moving quickly towards the terrace door. “Only, 
can you lock it from outside? Some intruders might find their 
way in, you know,” and I wound up with a hollow, forced laugh. 

“TI will try,” said Max, pulling out the key and closing the 
ponderous door. 

The lock was stiff and rusty, and the key hard to turn, but the 
hand that held it was a strong one; and no music ever sounded 
sweeter in my ears than the grating, harsh noise that told me all 
was secure, “Safe enough now,” said Max laconically, as he 
offered me his arm, and we turned to retrace our steps. 

“Max!” I burst out hastily, trembling from head to foot, and 
never noticing in my confusion and terror that I was addressing 
him by his Christian name, “listen, for heaven’ssake. Warn the 
baron—save the castle—a robber—behind the passage door—I 





—I saw 
That was all I could manage to say. “ Mein Gott/” I heard 
Max exclaim, and then everything went round and round, and I 


fainted. 


Pauline told me afterwards that she was never more fright- 
ened in her life than when the dining-room door opened suddenly 
and her brother strode in, carrying my unconscious form in his 
arms. 

“She has had a fright, and has fainted,” he said abruptly, 
laying me with infinite tenderness on the sofa. “Come to her, 
Pauline, and see what you can do.” And he stood there, silent 
but anxiously watchful, ready to bring anything and everything, 
and obeying his sister’s every injunction, until the first signs of 
returning consciousness began to show themselves. Then he 
drew a long breath of relief. 

“You can do no good here now, Max,” said Pauline, looking 
up at him. “Go away and leave her to me—or, no, call my 
mother.” 

“Gut,” answered her brother. “And one word, Pauline. 
When the little mother comes to you, keep her here, and lock 
the door on yourselves. Do you understand? There is some 
man’s work to be done outside; and I have to speak to my 
father.” And he strode away. 

We heard all that happened afterwards ; told and told again 
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as it was; for surely never Christmas party had a more exciting 
theme for talk ; and, long afterwards, Max’s small brothers used 
to relate with delightful pride how, while the baron, with Rudolf . 
Herzenbosch at his side, started from within, Max, with only his 
great dog to help him, broke in by the other door and took the 
intruders in the rear. Unfortunately, sufficient time had not 
been allowed the attacking force within, so that Max was engaged 
in a hand-to-hand struggle before the others joined him, but he 
had an able ally in Loéwenkopf. The great boar-hound pulled 
down one man, and his master, after a desperate resistance, suc- 
ceeded in securing the other ; for I had been right in imagining 
the intruders to be two in number. Max’s forehead was laid 
open by a blow from the armed ruffian, the scar of which he will 
bear all his life ; but he seemed to care little for it. One of the 
fellows, hoping thereby for mercy, turned informer that very 
night ; and through him we learned that one of the servants— 
who, by the way, disappeared most mysteriously before morning 
—had admitted the pair into the castle, in the hope that, amid 
the Christmas festivities, the work of depredation might go on 
with small fear of interruption ; but I heard nothing of this for 
many days afterwards, for it took me some time to get over the 
terror of that night. 

And Heinrich von Werner ; did not he play the part of a hero 
and cover himself with glory? As a matter of fact, when his 
cousin briefly told his news, and explained the proposed plan of 
attack, adding that his father wished the servants to know nothing 
until all was over, Heinrich looked slightly uncomfortable. 

“It’s rather a shame to miss the fun,” he said ; “and I don’t 
like that you two fellows should get it all. But, I say, all these 
women and children will be frightened ; and I think some one 
ought to stay with them.” 

“Very good, my cousin,” answered Max coolly. “There will 
not be much fuz going, however ; perhaps a good deal of danger, 
instead ; and we shall want all the help we can get. Under the 
circumstances, danger to them would be an impossibility ; but 
my sisters and cousins may be glad to have some one with them ; 
So stay by all means.” And off he went. to find a more efficient 
ally in Lowenkopf. 

“By !” the more ruffianly of the two prisoners declared 
candidly, when it was all over, “had I only thought that little 
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maiden had the slightest idea of our being there, that Volkslied 
she had on her lips would have been the last song she should 
ever have sung.” The baron heard him say it while waiting for 
the arrival of the police, and, judging by the look on his face, 
there could be no doubt that he meant it. 

They called me brave, and I thought they would never leave 
off praising and thanking me, declaring that I had saved the 
family plate and jewels, and many other valuables; but, as I 
said before, I do not think it was courage. It was instinct, pure 
and simple, that enabled me to act as I did that terrible night. 
Yet, terrible as was the experience, I would go through it all 
again for the sake of what came afterwards. 

For that is not quite the end of my story ; that came for me 
a few days later, when Max, with his own unassuming straight- 
forwardness, told me of his love, and asked me to be his wife. 

“It has been all a misunderstanding,” he said simply. “I 
thought once it was Heinrich you cared for ; but I think now that, 
perhaps, I was wrong, and the hope gives me courage to spea‘.” 

“ Heinrich?” I said scornfully. “ Yes, when there is no longer 
a Hector in the world, I suppose women may be content with 
Paris—not before. And that was why you were so—so different ? ” 

“Yes,” he said quietly. “I wanted you to be happy ; and if 
it was for him you cared, I was not going to put myself in the 
way. But now—Gretchen, will you have me?” 


We live in England, for I could not bear the memories that 
would be called up by the old castle ; and when we go to Pome- 
rania to visit Max’s parents, it is always in the summer time. 
Pauline and Rudolf Herzenbosch are yearly guests at our home. 
She is very happy, but not so happy as I. 

The Christmas bells are ringing still, for 1 am back again at 
the beginning of my story. But another melody is sounding in 
my ears to-night, and, standing by my husband’s side, | sing it 
once more. 

“Dass ich kein And’ren lieb’, 
Als dich allein.” 


And Max puts his arm round me and draws me closer. He 


knows why that simple song is so dear to me. 
F. B. FORESTER. 





Miss Marchmont’s “paying-Guest.” 
I. 


“ A CHARMING woman, I assure you; most highly connected— 
related to half the best families in England.” 

“ But, Aunt Lucilla, you don’t mean to say you have gone in 
for taking boarders ?” 

Miss Marchmont drew herself up to her full height of five feet 
three. 

“Not boarders,” she replied with dignity. “A paying-guest.” 

Her flippant young nephew, Austin Thorpe, failed to see the 
difference ; but Miss Marchmont’s feelings on the subject were 
evidently sensitive. 

“ But how did you come across her?” he asked, after a pause. 

“T will tell you all the circumstances. Last month, coming 
from Scotland, this lady travelled with me in the same compart- 
ment. I found her a most agreeable companion. In the course 
of conversation she told me her whole history. She is a widow, 
rich, childless, and lonely. She spoke to me of her wish to find 
some quiet home where she might live in peace and comfort.” 

“ Has she no relatives?” inquired the sceptical young man. 

“Certainly she has—many, who would be only too delighted to 
receive her on account of her wealth. But she is in sympathy 
with none of them, and she will not favour one at the expense of 
the others.” 

“So she selected this as her resting-place ? ” 

“I’m coming to that, only you are in such a hurry,” said Miss 
Marchmont with dignity. “When we parted at Euston we ex- 
changed addresses, and she wrote to me afterwards, explaining 
all her wishes, and mentioning the terms she was willing to pay. 
They were so extremely liberal that, on thinking the matter over, 
I decided to try the experiment myself of taking a ‘paying- 
guest.’” 

“Well, Aunt Lucilla, I suppose you are the best judge of your 
own affairs,” said Austin ; “ but I should be pretty cautious myself 
as to whom I received into my house. Has she paid up all right 
since she’s been here ?” 
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“ Really, Austin, you have a very coarse way of putting things,” 
said Miss Marchmont, her withered little face taking a delicate 
shade of pink. “Mrs. Fairfax has only been in the house two 
weeks. As the arrangement is that she is to pay quarterly, 
naturally up to the present no money transaction has taken place 
between us.” 

. “Worse and worse,” thought Austin. Aloud he said, “ Did 
you get any references with the good lady?” 

“Of course I did. Mrs. Fairfax positively refused to enter the 
house until I had applied to some friends. Here is the list she 
gave.” 

Miss Marchmont opened her small hand-bag, fumbled among 
‘its contents, and finally produced a well-worn envelope. Austin 
drew the sheet of paper from its cover, and ran his eyes over the 
list of names. 

“Rev. Samuel Bodley, Sir Martin Macrae, Dr. Skinner, 
Mrs. Montagu—h’m, sounds respectable enough,” he observed 
cautiously. “You wrote to some of them, you say?” 

“Certainly I did—and got most shoroughly satisfactory 
answers.” 

Miss Marchmont’s tone was decidedly triumphant. 

“Well, Aunt Lucilla, I hope the arrangement will prove every- 
thing you can wish,” said her nephew, rising to go. “Is that 
Mrs. Fairfax coming up the steps?” 

“Yes. Wait a minute, I should like you to see her.” 

The drawing-room door opened and Miss Marchmont’s 
“ paying-guest ” made her appearance. 

Austin Thorpe saw a middle-aged, handsomely-dressed woman. 
She had auburn hair, brushed very smoothly and firmly back 
from her long, pale face, and she had narrow eyes of a peculiar 
yellow-green tint. These same eyes had a way of being 
modestly downcast; but Austin presently detected one or two 
sharp side-long glances from under the drooping lids, which 
made him suspect that their owner was scarcely as innocent and 
demure as she pretended to be. ; 

The young man took a dislike to her on the spot ; and all her 
suavity and sweet graciousness of manner failed to dispel his 
prejudice. Miss Marchmont had never seen him so little 
amiable. After.he left she made a half-apology to her guest for 
his brusqueness. Mrs. Fairfax gave some sort of smiling re- 
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joinder, and Miss Marchmont was too short-sighted to see the 
angry gleam in the yellow-green eyes. 

“TI don’t like that woman ; she’s got a bad face,” cogitated 
Austin as he left his aunt’s house in Kensington Square and 
took his way eastward to his own chambers. “What’s her little 
game, I wonder? I’m bothered if I don’t believe she’s up to 
some mischief ; and Aunt Lucilla:is as guileless as a dormouse. 
She really is not fit to manage her own affairs. No, 1 don’t like 
it at all. Let’s see what Colinette has to say about it. Trust 
little Colin for finding a way out of the difficulty.” 

Austin Thorpe turned down a side street, and ran up the steps 
of an old-fashioned house. He was shown into a pretty morning- 
room where a girl sat busily working at an embroidery frame. 
The bright flowers grew under her deft fingers as if they had 
been placed bodily on their creamy background, and not merely 
woven out of many coloured silks. 

“Hard at work, as usual?” said Austin, with an accent of 
half-tender reproach. “How I hate the sight of that frame, 
Colinette !” 

“Hush, sir; you are not to say that,” commanded the girl, 
merrily. “My needle is my wand, by which! shall conjure up 
both our fortunes.” 

Austin gave a laugh that was half a sigh. These two foolish 
young people had been engaged over a year, and there seemed 
no nearer prospect of their marriage than there had been thirteen 
months ago. 

Austin made Colinette his confidante on every possible 
occasion, and he now told her all about his aunt’s strange freak“ 
of taking a boarder—or, as she chose to call it, a “ paying-guest.” 
Colinette knew Miss Marchmont well by report, although the 
latter resolutely refused to make her acquaintance, being 
indignant with her nephew for getting engaged to a girl who had 
to earn her own living. 

“Laugh at me if you like, Colin,” concluded the young man, 
‘but, the fact is, I don’t feel as if I could rest easy as long as 
that woman stays in Kensington Square. Aunt Lucilla ought 
to have some one to look after her; she’s as easily bamboozled 
as an infant in arms. Can’t you suggest some plan, Colin?” 

“Let me think ; perhaps an idea will come,” said Colinette 
tapping her curly brown head with the tip of her thimble. 
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“By George, if I haven’t carried off her precious list of 
references!” cried Austin, thrusting his hand into his coat 
pocket. “Something ought to come of this. I'll do a little 
amateur investigation on my own account.” 

“ And I’ve got an idea,” said Colinette. ‘‘It’s a bold, brazen 
one, but perhaps it’s worth trying.” 

“Good! You're a Trojan, my girl,” said Austin, when Colin 
had expounded her plan. “Now, Mrs. Fairfax, look to your 
guns. I think we'll prove a match for you yet.” 


II. 


“ Dear Miss Marchmont, and are these really the famous 
Pontifex emeralds?” 

It was several days after Austin’s visit to his aunt, and Miss 
Marchmont and her “ paying-guest ” were in the bedroom of the 
former. It was a wet afternoon, and the little old lady, beguiled 
by much adroit flattery on the part of the fascinating widow, had 
consented to while away the tedious hours by a display of some 
of her treasures. 

Miss Marchmont had come of a wealthy family, and she was 
still very comfortably off; but, in her old age, like many rich 
people, she was developing a strong vein of miserliness. It was 
chiefly this growing love of gain that had induced her to open 
her doors to a stranger. 

But, apart from the liberal terms which Mrs. Fairfax offered, 
her presence was sufficiently agreeable. She laid herself out to 
be pleasant, and skilfully humoured all her hostess’s little foibles. 
She led her on to speak of family affairs, and was soon in 
possession of most of the facts relating to Miss Marchmont’s 
property. That lady had inherited her money from her mother. 
Miss Julia Pontifex brought her husband a handsome dowry, and 
a very fair collection of jewels, and at her death these descended 
to her only daughter Lucilla. 

These details Miss Marchmont related to Mrs. Fairfax in 
return for the many confidences showered upon herself, and on 
this wet afternoon she was persuaded to show some of her heir- 
looms to that lady’s appreciative gaze. 

The jewellery was old-fashioned in the setting, but many of 
the’ stones were fine. Among the most valuable was a set of 
emeralds—tiara, necklace and bracelet.. It. was these that called: 
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forth Mrs. Fairfax’s warmest admiration ; but she had eyes to 
spare for many other articles—brooches, rings, bracelets, diamond 
shoe-buckles, and a string of exquisite pearls. 

“Really, you make me feel quite envious,” she exclaimed 
affectedly, as Miss Marchmont drew from its case one trinket 
after another. “Those sweet emeralds! I positively must try 
on that fascinating necklace.” 

She had just fastened the glittering circle round her slim, white 
throat, when the door of Miss Marchmont’s dressing-room 
opened, and a young girl stood on the threshold. Mrs. Fairfax 
turned hurriedly from the glass, and her yellow-green eyes shot 
a displeased glance at the brown ones: that were gazing at her in 
astonishment. 

“ Pardon, mesdames,” said the girl, and she added some words 
in French to Miss Marchmont. That lady replied in the same 
language, and the intruder presently withdrew, shutting the door 
behind her. Neither of the ladies noticed that the somewhat 
noisy bang resulted in the door’s springing open half-an-inch. 

“ That's a new face, isn’t it?” said Mrs. Fairfax carelessly, as 
she unfastened the necklace and placed it in its box. “I don’t 
seem to remember having seen her before.” 

“No, she has only been here for two or three days,” replied 
Miss Marchmont. “She's a little French sewing-girl that my 
nephew is interested in. She works splendidly, and he asked 
me to have compassion on her, and give her employment for 
the next few weeks, till her family comes back to London, and 
she can rejoin them.” 

“If she is a good worker, and you can spare her, dear Miss 
Marchmont, perhaps she can do a few things for me,” said Mrs. 
Fairfax, who never lost an opportunity of turning things to her own 
advantage. “But isn’t it a little unfortunate that she happened 
to come in just at this moment ?” and she pointed in a significant 
way to the open dressing-case, and the display of jewels. 

“Oh, dear no, there’s no danger in that’ direction,” returned 
Miss Marchmont, cheerfully. “ Austin assures me that the 
whole family are thoroughly respectable. Gilberte is above 
suspicion.” 

“ Dear me, Mr. Thorpe is quite an enthusiast,” remarked Mrs. 
Fairfax with a smile that was half a sneer. “ My maxim is: 
trust no one, and you'll never be deceived. But now, Miss 
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Marchmont, as to the putting away of these beauties. I hope 
you keep them in a safe place?” 

“Oh, yes. I’ve a splendid hiding-place for them—no one 
would dream of its existence. Just look here!” 

' There was a heavy old-fashioned dressing-table in the room, 
with one long drawer running across it at the top, and smaller 
drawers down to the ground on either side. Miss Marchmont 
took out the lowest right-hand drawer and pressed some spring. 
Then the back of the dressing-table, under the long centre 
drawer, swung open and revealed a cupboard. 

Miss Marchmont stooped down, placed the jewel-box and the 
cases on the shelves of this cupboard and closed the door. Then 
she drew a tiny key from her watch chain, fitted it into an 
invisible hole and turned the lock. Finally she put back the 
drawer in its place and the dressing-table was once more a solid 
cumbrous piece of furniture, quite devoid of romance or mystery. 

“Most ingenious!” murmured Mrs. Fairfax. “A unique 
contrivance. Certainly no thief would ever dream of such a 
hiding-place.” 

“ No, I think not,” said Miss Marchmont complacently.. “Even 
if he noticed the key-hole, and got possession of the key, which 
he could scarcely do, as I always keep it on my watch chain, it’s 
impossible to open the door unless he knew the secret of the 
spring ; and I don’t suppose any one in the world would think 
of that unless he were told.” 

“No, indeed,” agreed Mrs. Fairfax thoughtfully. “Well, 
thank you very much, Miss Marchmont, for showing me your 
pretty treasures. I’ve had a most delightful afternoon. And 
see, the rain is over. Shall we go for a little stroll ?” 


III. 


TAP-TAP-TAP. Tap-tap-tap. 
Miss Marchmont sat up in bed and listened. Yes, some one 
was certainly rapping at her bedroom door. 
“Who is there? . What is it?” she called out. : 
“Oh, Miss Marchmont, I’m so sorry to trouble you,” came 
back a plaintive voice. “May I speak to you for a moment?” 
Miss Marchmont rose and opened the door. Outside stood 
Mrs. Fairfax in a flannel dressing-gown, holding a candle in one 
hand and pressing the other to her face. 








vu 
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“I’m so sorry to trouble you,” she repeated, effusively, “ but 
I’ve got the most agonizing toothache. Nothing in the world 
will do it any good but hot fomentations. Do you think one of 
the servants could heat me a little water over the spirit lamp?” 

“T’ll do it myself, in half-a-moment,” cried Miss Marchmont, 
who had the kindest heart possible. “You go back to bed, Mrs. 
Fairfax, and I'll bring it to you directly it is ready.” 

“How good you are! A thousand thanks,” murmured the 
sufferer, sinking into a chair with an audible groan, while her 
good-natured hostess hastened to robe herself in some scanty 
covering and bustled from the room. 

Some one else besides Miss Marchmont had been roused 
by the midnight tapping. Gilberte, the French sewing-girl, 
who slept on the same landing, hearing movements, rose to see 
if she could be of any service. She opened her door in time to 
see the quaintly-attired little figure of the lady of the house dis- 
appearing down the staircase. Through the half-opened door 
of Miss Marchmont’s bedroom, by the light of the solitary 
candle, she could see also the proceedings of the figure left there. 

Directly Miss Marchmont’s back was turned, Mrs. Fairfax’s 
sufferings apparently left her. She rose from her seat, went 
hurriedly up to the dressing-table, and evidently seized some 
object lying there. 

“Good! The first step over,” she said, almost aloud. “Ha! 
What’s that?” She gave a scream of fright, for in the looking- 
glass facing her she met the steady gaze of two brown eyes. 

“Madame is suffering?” inquired the voice of the young 
French girl, with an air of solicitude. 

“ Toothache—bad tooth,” responded Mrs. Fairfax, gesticulat- 
ing vigorously. (“ Brute, what possessed her to come in at that 
moment?”) “I was just looking to see what the time was,” she 
added, replacing Miss Marchmont’s watch in its stand. 

“ Ah, yes—two hours less one quarter,” remarked Gilberte, 
taking up the watch. She turned it over and over, as if admiring 
the pretty gold chasing, and it was still in her hand when Miss 
Marchmont came back. The latter carried a little copper kettle 
and spirit lamp, and Mrs. Fairfax was soon supplied with boiling 
water. Reiterating her profuse thankfulness, that lady retreated 
into her own room. 

“What an escape!” she murmured ; “ another half-second and it 
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would have been too late. What does that girl want, perpetually 
prowling about the house? Can she suspect? Folly! She is 
an utter stranger, and can barely understand English. Thanks, 
Miss Marchmont ; I don’t think you will be troubled very much 
longer with the presence of your ‘ paying-guest.’” 

Mrs. Fairfax’s laugh was not precisely pleasant as she curled 
herself under the bed-clothes and went to sleep. 

The following morning all trace of the toothache seemed to 
have disappeared. Mrs. Fairfax was more lively than usual at 
breakfast, and was full of apologies to Miss Marchmont for 
having disturbed her in the night. 

“| feel quite festive,” she remarked gaily. “Can’t we do some- 
thing to amuse ourselves to-day ?” 

“ What would you like to do?” returned Miss Marchmont. 

“ Have you been to the Academy ?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, suppose we go there this afternoon? Not this morn- 
ing, for 1 have letters to write.” 

Mrs. Fairfax wrote her letters, and carried them to the post 
herself. Strangely enough, Gilberte, the French sewing-girl, had 
also missives of importance for the post; one was a telegram, 
written in plain English, and it was addressed to Austin Thorpe. 

Soon after an early lunch the ladies left the house. Gilberte 
saw them start. She was accordingly much amazed, less than an 
hour later, to come face to face with Mrs. Fairfax. That lady 
was in the act of leaving Miss Marchmont’s bedroom, and in her 
hand she carried a small black bag. When she saw Gilberte she 
looked startled and confused, and for a moment the two gazed 
at each other in silence. 

Mrs. Fairfax was the first to recover herself. 

“Miss Marchmont forgot her hand-bag with her purse in it,” 
she explained, hurriedly, “so I came back to fetch it.” Then 
she went quickly past Gilberte and into her own room. 

“That bag was not Miss Marchmont’s,” said Gilberte to her- 
self. In a moment her resolve was taken. 

Two minutes later there came an excited rapping at Mrs. 
Fairfax’s door, which was evidently locked. 

“Ma’am! ma’am! will you please come down!” cried the 
trembling voice of the housemaid. “Cook thinks the kitchen 
chimney’s on fire!” 
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“No, I can’t come; I’m busy,” was the angry response. 

“Oh! ma’am, do come! We're afraid the house may catch 
fire. Cook says I’m to run for a policeman if you won’t come. 
We dursn’t see to it ourselves,” 

“What folly!” exclaimed Mrs. Fairfax, flinging open her door 
and appearing with a very red face. 

She brushed past the girl and ran downstairs, and it was quite 
‘five minutes before she regained her own room. 

“A pack of idiots!” she mentally ejaculated. “Nothing in 
the world the matter. Fancy losing such a chance for nonsense 
of that kind. Ah! mercifully nothing has happened—all is safe. 
Now to be off with as little delay as possible. Each moment is 
precious.” 

She cautiously drew from under the hangings of the bed the 
‘bag which she had flung there when the housemaid’s knock first 
startled her. Then catching up her parasol, and firmly clutching 
the bag in her hand, she ran swiftly down the stairs and out of 
the house. 


IV. 


Two or three hours later on that same afternoon Miss Marchmont 
returned to her house in Kensington Square. She was alone, 
and in considerable agitation. 

“Mr. Thorpe is waiting to see you, ma’am,” said the servant 
who opened the door. 

“Has Mrs. Fairfax returned?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“Most extraordinary!” ejaculated the little lady. “Oh, 
Aust'n, is that you? Such an annoying thing has happened.” 

“What is that ?” 

“Mrs. Fairfax and I went this afternoon to the Academy. 
The rooms were very crowded, and the moment we got well 
inside we managed to lose sight of each other. I waited and 
hunted about in all the rooms, and couldn’t find a trace of Mrs. 
Fairfax. Finally 1 came away, thinking she might have re- 
turned ; but Martin says she is not yet back. I daresay she is 
still there, looking for me. Too provoking, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, it’s vexatious ; but I’m not sorry she’s out of the way. I 
came here on purpose this afternoon to have a little talk with 


you about her.” 
5 
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Miss Marchmont gave Austin a quick glance, like a frightened 
sparrow. 

“That list of references you showed me the other day,” he 
continued, “I took away by mistake, and finding it afterwards 
in my pocket, I determined to make a few investigations. Aunt 
Lucilla, of all the names and addresses on that piece of paper, 
only two were genuine, and in these cases the people barely knew 
Mrs. Fairfax. The other addresses were simply bogus ones, or 
lodging-houses where the people named had only stayed for a 
few days.” 

“ Austin Thorpe, do you know what you are saying?” ex- 
claimed Miss Marchmont, gazing at him in horror. 

“ Perfectly well,” he replied calmly. ‘“ More than that—listen. 
In the course of my inquiries I found that this Mrs. Fairfax is a 
well-known character. She belongs to a regular gang of swind- 
lers. One of her favourite tricks is to stay at a fashionable hotel, 
or boarding-house, and suddenly to disappear without paying her 
bill. In addition she never objects to pick up any valuable little 
trifles she can find by the way.” 

“Great heavens, what an escape I’ve had!” cried Miss March- 
mont. “Only last week I showed that wicked woman all my 
jewels and their secret hiding-place.” 

“ Aunt Lucilla, you never did!” 

“Yes, I did—I did! Oh, what a fool I’ve been, Austin, do 
you think she will ever come back ?” 

“That I can’t say—probably not. Are you quite sure she 
has stolen nothing from you already?” 

“Oh, no; she could not get to my jewels—I always keep the 
key on my watch-chain, and that never leaves me day or night.” 
Miss Marchmont drew out her watch, and gave a cry of alarm. 
“Merciful goodness, the key is gone!” 

She sprang up and hurried to her room, followed by Austin, 

“That toothache last night! Of course, I see it all—a device 
to get me out of the room. My watch was on the dressing- 
table. She must have taken the key then ; I told her I kept it on 
my watch-chain.” | 

“ Have you any other way of opening the cupboard ?” 

“Yes, I have a duplicate key.” Miss Marchmont went to her 
writing-desk, and fumbled among its contents with trembling 
fingers. “Here it is; now we shall see.” 
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She pressed the spring, turned the key, and the door swung 
open. There stood the jewel-box and all the leather cases in 
their usual position. 

“Safe!” she cried, with a sigh of relief. “Austin, perhaps 
we have wronged her with our suspicions.” 

For all his answer Austin opened one of the cases, and held it 
out to her. It was empty. To each in turn he did the same. 
They were all empty. The worthless cases were there, but their 
precious contents had been rifled. 

“Gone—all gone!” said Miss Marchmont in a tone of despair. 
Her jewels were as dear to her as children. “ Not one left! Oh, 
the villain! What a fool I’ve been.” 

She sank on a chair in an attitude of dejection. 

“ But when can she have done it?” shecried. “She has never 
been alone in my room that I know of, except for three minutes 
last night. She may have stolen the key then, but she had cer- 
tainly no time to get the jewels.” 

“Pardon, madam,” said a voice, and the young French girl 
stood before them. ‘This afternoon, an hour after you left, I 
met Mrs. Fairfax coming out of- your room. She said you had 
sent her back to fetch your hand-bag.” 

“T never did so.” 

“It was all a trick, of course,” said Austin—“an excuse to get 
into your room. But, Aunt Lucilla, don’t be so broken-hearted. 
Perhaps your. jewels will turn up again, safe and sound after 
all.” 

“ They never will—and it’s all my own fault.” 

“What reward will you offer?” 

“Anything you like. But it will all be useless.” 

“If I get back your jewels for you, will you withdraw your 
Opposition to my marriage with Colinette ?” 

“ A safe promise—yes,” 

“Mind, I shall keep you to your word. Know, then, that at 
this moment I can lay my hands on the person who possesses 
your jewels,” 

“ Austin |” 

“ There she stands before you.” 

“ Gilberte |” 

Miss Marchmont fixed her gaze incredulously on the young 


girl, who returned it with some embarrassment. 
5* 
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“You stole my jewels?” 

“Yes, madam, it is true,” said Gilberte, with downcast eyes 

“ What made you do a wicked thing like that ?” 

“ A very good reason, Aunt Lucilla,” interposed Austin—“ to 
save them from the clutches of Mrs. Fairfax. Gilberte, tell how 
it happened.” 

“ This was how it was,” said Gilberte, who suddenly lost her 
French accent and spoke in excellent English. “Last night I 
suspected some mischief was brewing, but I did not know what. 
I resolved to keep a very good watch over Mrs. Fairfax, and 
when I met her coming out of your room this afternoon 1 
guessed something had happened. Theservants raised an alarm 
of fire on purpose to draw Mrs. Fairfax out of her room. When 
she was downstairs I rushed in, found the bag under the bed, 
opened it and took out the jewels. That is all the story. Now 
come and see the jewels.” 

“Do you think she discovered her loss before she left the 
house? ” 

“No, she went away in such a hurry. I don’t think she had 
time to look in the bag.” 

“In any case she is not likely to trouble you again, Aunt 
Lucilla,” said Austin. “But now, remember your promise.” 

“Oh, there’s plenty of time for that,” replied Miss Marchmont. 
“But now, my dear, what reward can I give you?” turning to 
Gilberte. “It is entirely owing to your care and quick wits that 
I have been saved this serious loss.” 

“ Aunt Lucilla, you can reward her by being friends with her, 
said Austin. “This is your new niece. Gilberte is the other 
name of Colinette. She came here at my request to watch over 
your interests. Nothing but her love for me would have induced 
her to carry out such a scheme, and you must help me to make 
up to her for the very disagreeable part she has had to play.” 


”» 


MARY MACLEOD. 
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A GOLFING IDYL. 
I. 


IT is night at St. Andrews. What that may mean no one who 
has not visited the place can know. By day the “ old grey city 
by the Northern Seas” has its own charms. Lying low on a flat 
uninteresting point, it looks out on the wild waste of many waters, 
its old buildings clear-cut against the atmosphere. It is the most 
picturesque of low-lying cities. To the traveller, no place is more 
interesting. Its old tower of St. Regulus, the battered cathedral 
whose copper roof once shone as a beacon to mariners, its 
grey old colleges, its “bottle-neck” dungeon, its memories of 
Sharpe and Beaton and John Knox, of cardinals, statesmen, 
martyrs and witches, all have a seduction of their own. On the 
other hand, what its long stretch of grey-green links means to 
the golfer, the modern world has come to know. Golf has its 
votaries no less renowned than the Church and wars of old. To 
such the brilliant atmosphere, the clear, cold, cutting east wind, 
the bright colours of a Scottish September pass unnoticed in 
themselves. They are only the adjuncts of the great game. 
The historic buildings themselves, grouped upon the rising hill of 
the town, afford no interest to the golfer save as guides for the 
direction of his strokes. From early morn to dewy eve, the red- 
coated throng pours on and on, ever and ever, o’er and o’er the 
far-famed course—young men and maidens, old men and children, 
doggedly and devotedly pursuing their small white balls of gutta- 
percha, as though never St. Regulus or St. Andrew, Sharpe 
or Patrick Hamilton, Beaton or Knox had trodden perchance 
the same ground as they. To any one bitten with golf the 
vaison détre of St. Andrews is no more antiquarian, but very 
modern. 

Yet, perhaps, St. Andrews, no less than Melrose, needs to be 
visited by the pale moonlight, if we are to see it aright. The 
easterly “har” of the day-time gives way toa dark mist over the’ 
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sea. Overhead the pale white stars shine out in a circle of light 
blue. The moon throws into light and shade the ghostly build- 
ings on the hill. And as you pace the shore, lights shine out 
around you save towards the sea and the long stretch of links. 
The most hospitable of club-houses glitters on one side, and on 
another the long line of houses facing the shore has as centre 
the cosy Marine Hotel, most comfortable. of hostelries with most 
garrulous of hostesses. Right along the path on the edge of the 
shore are pacing the two chief characters of our story. He and 
she, for it is the old story, seem almost too much affected by the 
glamour of the old and the new scene, the beauty of the place 
and the glory of the night, to speak much. Yet they are 
thinking deeply all the same. For theirs is the old tale of the 
true love that runs not smoothly. And to such all natural 
beauty brings a sadness of its own. 

She, let us say at once, is an English girl, Carrie Hope by 
name, one of the many southern maidens who have of late found 
their way to St. Andrews. Her father, old Edward Hope, a staid 
solicitor of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, had long ago, in the course of a 
short holiday in Scotland, fallen a victim to the fascinations of 
golf. At that time the game was but little known in England, 
and was looked at askance by the average Saxon as a pastime 
played in kilts by savage red-bearded Scotchmen, to the accom- 
paniment of whisky and bad language. Old Hope knew better, but 
being a staid, reserved man, he kept his pleasure to himself, and 
dwelt but little upon it, even in his own family circle. They 
only knew that regularly every Saturday afternoon, when the 
weather was tolerable, and even when it seemed to them the 
reverse, their father would take train to Wimbledon from the City 
and devote himself to his favourite pastime, returning at night 
quite rosy from his exertion, and with all the inclination in the 
world for a good sound sleep upon Sunday morning. But of the 
game itself in those days they knew nothing. They had seen, 
at rare intervals, strange bundles of uncouth clubs, strange 
pyramids of white balls. But golf was not then fashionable. 
And their paterfamilias was not one of the strange new type of 
golfers, who regard all the world as well lost for the sake of this 
entrancing game, and who, year after year and vacation after va- 
cation, drag an unwilling and protesting family to some dismally 


uninteresting watering place, where the sole recreation is golf for, 
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the father and gossip for the family. No, their vacations were 
spent more happily in flitting from place to place at will, just like 
an ordinary, well-regulated, or ill-regulated, English family. The 
father had never obtruded his golf, and had seemed, with the 
advent of vacation, to have forgotten it altogether, and to devote 
himself instead to the pleasure of his family. “Truly a 
prodigy!” will some indignant golfer exclaim! But fashions of 
late years had changed all that. The craze had set in, the 
great “ golf stream,” so well depicted by Mr. Harry Furniss, had 
gathered them into its waters. Golf was on the lips of every one 
—it was the vogue to play it, and consequently when this year 
the pater had asked one morning at breakfast where the family 
desired to spend the ensuing vacation, he had been greeted witha 
startling and unanimous shout from one and all of “St. Andrews!” 
The good wife and mother of the family had mildly protested 
against the distance of the journey involved, but had been over- 
borne. They had often gone further for nothing, they said, and 
now they would have the chance of learning to play that dear, 
delightful golf, of which every one talked so much. Besides, it 
would please papa. It was only fair to choose some place for 
once that would please him in particular. The pater had smiled, 
but had not denied the soft impeachment. Suggested difficulties 
as to accommodation, servants, and the like had been mooted, 
scouted, and finally overcome. Money in these cases, backed by 
determination, can overcome most things of the sort. And so 
here they were in St. Andrews towards the end of a waning 
September, well housed and radiantly healthy, one and all 
declaring, after six weeks of it, that they never had enjoyed so 
charming an autumn anywhere. I suppose there is a fate in such 
things after all. Certainly Carrie Hope was destined through 
that northern expedition to meet her fate, and on the way to it 
to encounter the briars of this working-day world, which meet us 
even in the pursuit of innocent pleasure. Her fate was the young 
man who has been waiting all this time’‘to be introduced to the 
reader. He was young Hector Grant, a not long fledged member 
of that noble but starveling body, the Scottish bar. Tall, hand- 
some, of the dark-brown Scottish type, and with a strong, clear 
Scottish head upon his shoulders, he had not been long in 
winning his way to the heart of golden-haired Carrie Hope. 
They had met casually in the pleasant society with which St. 
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Andrews abounds in summer, had played on the Ladies’ Links 
together, where Hector had been only too glad to initiate the 
young novice into the mysteries of golf. They had played, too, 
at tennis occasionally in the old castle grounds. They had 
danced at some of the many small and delightful dances of the 
little St. Andrews season. Before a month was over they knew 
that they were all in all to each other. Hector had manfully 
put his fate to the test, and they had exchanged the old, old 
vows. In the sight of heaven, at all events, they regarded them- 
selves as an engaged couple. 

But just here it was that their difficulties began. Young 
Grant, although a fine, popular fellow, was a pauper, or the next 
thing to it. So are nine-tenths of his profession, for that matter, 
whether in England or Scotland. But, perhaps, the fate of the 
young unendowed advocate is harder in Edinburgh than in 
London. There are more facilities in London for picking up a 
living by literature or the like. Money flows more freely, and 
more of it comes in the way even of the poorest in the south. 
In Edinburgh literary avenues are few and ill paid. So Hector, 
at the age of twenty-eight, possessed only the hundred-and-fifty 
a year left him by his parents, a sum which by as hard work as 
was possible for him, he raised to about two hundred. On that 
amount it is easy for a young man to live in Edinburgh, and even. 
to enjoy himself. That city may be said to be the paradise of 
penniless young men. Witness the shoals of them to be seen any 
fine afternoon swaggering along Princes Street, dressed in pretty 
Scotch tweeds, and swinging large sticks, but with hardly a sove- 
reign in the pockets of twenty of them. To the individual such 
a life is pleasant enough, and the time of waiting for riches passes 
agreeably. But, as Hector often thought, it would be impossible 
to think of marrying this fair, young, English girl upon such a 
pittance. And so thought Carrie’s father. The mere suggestion 
of such an alliance had provoked an outburst of ill-temper quite 
unusual in the placid old gentleman. He was a man of the 
world and knew what improvident marriages meant. Besides, he 
had other views for Carrie, and the physical embodiment of these 
views was at hand. One of the first people he had encountered 
at St. Andrews had been an old school friend, now. Major- 
General Marindin, who was accompanied by his only son Horace. 
The two had renewed their old acquaintance with a delight such 
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as old schoolfellows alone can know. And insensibly as the weeks 
at St. Andrews had rolled on, they had mutually conceived the 
idea, and finally had not refrained from speaking of it to each 
other, How admirable a match Horace would make for Carrie ! 
He was a young man of no particular occupation, it is true. 
Nominally, he was a member of Lloyd's, but in fact, like many 
young men in the City, his profession was a mere pretext for 
idling and living the City life. But, as the old general said, he 
would be heir to a pretty bit of money, what with his dead 
mother’s fortune, and the general’s savings. To see him happily 
settled his father would gladly allow him a fair income—enough 
to keep the young couple going. And the solicitor would not be 
backward. Carrie would have her share in time, and a fair 
allowance when she married. Such was their plan, and although 
Horace had never spoken directly on the subject to his father, he 
was well aware of what had been designed for him. In his heart 
the young man was well enough pleased with the prospect. He 
liked Carrie, and foresaw no obstacle to his conquest of her 
young affections. So that things looked black for the young 
advocate from Edinburgh. One thing, however, had been over- 
looked, in fact was not known to the schemers. In the City 
Horace had acquired, as so many do, no slight taste for gambling. 
In fact he was a systematic punter in every shape and form. 
Secretly he was oppressed by a large amount of gambling debts, 
which hitherto he had managed to conceal from his father’s 
knowledge, but whose weight was heavy on his mind. In the 
suggested marriage with Carrie he saw a way of making a clean 
breast of it to his father, and of getting his debts paid off prior to 
settling down into a humdrum and honest life. Once let that 
happen, he said to himself, and cards and horses, even stocks and 
shares, would have no attraction for him. He had almost quite 
made up his mind to accept the situation. Carrie and quiet would 
be his motto for the future. 

So that the prospect looked black for our young lovers on that 
bright September night as they strolled together along the path 
by the sea. In spite of the loveliness of the scene, they both felt 
a sense of depression. It was Carrie who broke the silence by 
saying : 

“T really fear I ought not to stay out longer. Mamma will be 
wondering where I have got to. Besides, I am_afraid it is 
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hardly the proper thing to be walking out here with you so late. 
Only 1 could not help coming when you asked me.” 

“Oh, my darling,” said Hector, “ the time is so short. Your 
stay here will soon be over, and you know this may be the end 
of it all. We may never meet again.” 

“Don’t say so,” she said. “I am sure we will manage to meet 
sometimes.” 

“ And you will be true to me till we do?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

Then came an interval of silence, which he broke by 
saying: 

“Do you know I have a half-superstitious idea about our match 
to-morrow? Did I tell you that we are going at last to play the 
game which we arranged weeks ago, but have never yet brought 
off—your father and I against General Marindin and Horace ? 
I somehow feel, Carrie, as if my fate depended on that match, as 
if I were playing it for you as the prize.” 

“ And what is your chance ?” she said. 

“ Well, I fear not much,” he sighed. “You know your father 
is a little better than the general, as he is an older and steadier 
player ; but Horace has much the pull of me. You know he is 
one of those English cricketing fellows who have taken to the 
game quite naturally, when once they have begun it. In fact he 
is a possible champion of the future. That, of course, is far above 
my form, but I will try my best.” 

“Oh, I hope you will win,” she said. “ It will please my father 
so much. He does so like to win his matches. Besides e 

“Well, besides what ?” 

“T shall be pleased if you win. I cannot bear Horace 
Marindin.” 

“ Will you be as pleased as if you were really the stakes?” 

“Yes, if you win them,” she said. Then, after a pause: “ But 
tell me, why have you been so long in playing this match?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I fear that Horace does not care much 
about it. He is all for making matches with the scratch men, 
and no doubt looks upon foursomes with his father asa bore. I 
rather think, too, he looks down upon my play and expects an 
easy victory. But the race is not always to the swift, you know. 
I will do my level best to win.” 

“ Do,” she said, “and for good luck, if I see you in the morning 
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I will give you my own pet ball to play with, the one with which 
I played my medal round. And now I must really run in. 
Good-night, dear.” 

And so they parted, Hector slowly retracing his steps towards 
the hotel, his brain on fire with the determination to win the 
match of the morrow, and so, even in this poor way, to show 
himself worthy of his lady love. 


II. 


THE morning broke beautifully clear. After a brisk plunge into 
the sea from the famous Step Rock, of which it has been said that 
bathing from it in September is like diving into champagne, 
Hector ate a hearty golfer’s breakfast, and was ready long before 
his partners for the fray. By sheer good luck, or was it design ? 
he encountered Carrie out upon the Ladies’ Links before nine 
o’clock—an early hour even for St. Andrews young ladies—and 
obtained from her the coveted golf ball. By this the early white 
mist that overhangs the links was clearing away, as the Septem- 
ber sun rose bright and strong in the blue sky. The ground, still 
damp a little from the dews of the night, was gradually assuming 
that “keen” character so dear to the golfer’s heart. The breeze 
was light and steady, hardly strong enough to affect the loftiest 
shot. It was, in fine, an ideal golfers’ morning. 

Leaving Carrie, Hector proceeded to the Club House, which was 
already a scene of bustle and confusion, the object of each pair 
or foursome being to obtain an early number for starting. These 
numbers are now handed out in rotation from a box near the tee 
to those applying for them, and woe to the unhappy pair or four- 
some who lose their turn. Inside, the club is sprinkled with men 
in every stage of preparation for the fray, from dressing to the 
final deoch an doruis, a glass of whisky, which is imbibed by many 
a golfer even at this early hour, and within so short a period 
after breakfast. This Hector wisely avoids, feeling that he has 
no need of such Dutch courage. He calmly makes his prepara- 
tions and joins his partners on the green. By this time the sun 
is rising high, and a sheeny light with a suspicion of mist is rising 
from the ground as the dews of the night evaporate. The effect 
is somewhat dazzling on the eyes, even when they look on the 
cool light green of the turf, and Hector feels the effect all the 
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more that he is still thinking of the dainty little figure and the 
bright little face from which he has just parted. It is little won- 
der, therefore, that his first drive off for his side from the. tee is 
hardly'a success. It is a half-topper, forcibly but badly hit, and 
only runs smartly along the ground for a hundred yards or so, 
instead of soaring into the air, the white ball clear against the 
blue sky, then dashing away the full hundred and sixty yards or 
so, as the “swipe” of a long driver should. Horace Marindin 
follows with the long clean hit, a stroke that tells of superior 
driving skill and power. 

Now it so happens that Horace is this morning in a very bad 
temper, so that his good drive is almost a matter of surprise. 
Several causes have contributed to this. In the first place, he 
has been the recipient by the post of certain dunning epistles 
from importunate creditors. These have been somewhat fre- 
quent of late, but to-day they are more importunate, and even 
insolent than he has known them before. He begins to realize 
that his position is becoming serious, and that the eventual 
appeal to the “governor” must very shortly be made. More 
than that, he is for the moment uncommonly short of petty cash 
A run of ill-luck at “pool,” succeeded by an unfortunate couple 
of hours at “loo” last night, has well-nigh cleaned him out, and 
that he does not like. Add to this, that whilst sauntering slowly 
down to the Club House a short while ago, he has caught sight of 
Hector and of Carrie Hope, 42s Carrie Hope, as he has almost 
come to regard her of late, dawdling together upon the Ladies’ 
Links at that early hour. For the first time a shaft of suspicion 
has shot to his heart. Henow has seen the possibility—at which 
formerly he would have laughed—that this Scotch advocate fel- 
low may possibly stand in the way of his matrimonial projects, 
and dash all his plans to the ground. Knowing what he does of 
Mr. Hope’s views on the subject, he cannot regard this idea 
seriously. But still the mere suggestion rankles, and adds to the 
existing discomfort of his thoughts. 

In this state of mind it may readily be imagined that he is not 
in the best of humours. And his ill-humour shows itself whilst 
they are walking to the first hole. The two old gentlemen 
mutually challenge each other to the modest wager of half-a- 
crown on the round. Now here it must not be imagined that an 
apology for gambling is to be introduced. To many no doubt 
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the habit is obnoxious of playing at any game for money. Their 
feelings must and will be respected, but the fact is undeniable, 
at all events in golf, that whatever may be the morale of the 
matter, and however great the danger of being led to gamble, 
that is to wager in excess, still most men will allow that they play 
golf all the better if they venture a modest stake upon the success 
of their game. It adds an interest, as they say. The acquisitive 
instinct is never wholly dormant in us, even in times of amuse- 
ment. To win money by one’s skill is a compliment to that 
skill. As the labourer is worthy of his hire, so is the golfer of 
his wager. And as it is the duty of the man who gains the half- 
crown to “stand” a drink to his opponent, or at least to offer 
that refreshment, much advantage does not accrue to the con- 
queror, and the result rather promotes good-fellowship than 
enmity. But far different is the state of things with their 
younger partners: 

“ Half-crowns,” mutters Horace sotto voce to Grant. “It’s 
hardly worth while bringing one’s sticks out for that.” 

“Well, I'll go you five shillings,” is the reply, “although that 
is really more than I ever bet,” he adds in his canny Scotch way. 

“Bah!” says Horace, “we never play for less than sovereigns 
in our set.” 

Which is true, and regrettably so, as he has recently ex- 
perienced, 

“In fact I will go you a fiver if you wish.” 

“Oh no,” said Hector, still in good temper, “that is rather too 
warm.” 

“ Ah, I see ; you don’t fancy your chance enough. Well, I dare- 
say you are right. I feel in good form this morning. But that 
is the worst of being let in for matches of this sort ; one has no 
object in really playing one’s game.” 

Now I am not going to defend young Hector, for what he did 
then was undoubtedly foolish. But then, the remarks just made 
had considerably nettled him, as was probably intended by the 
speaker. So thus put out, he said: “ Look here, Marindin, you 
can have that fiver on if you please. That will make the match 
good enough for you. Of course, though, we need not tell the 
old gentlemen about it.” And thereat the other, though greatly 
astonished at the daring of his opponent, at once closed with the 
wager. 
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Now, as I said, I am not going to defend this foolish young 
man for his conduct. But he was stung to the quick by the 
rudeness of the Englishman. And, besides—well, he did at all 
events possess a “ fiver,” even if he could not spare it. And he 
had at his heart the wild fancy that his fate—his prospect of 
winning Carrie—depended upon this very match. For her would 
he not risk—not his last penny only, but his very life? Certainly 
che was bound to accept Marindin’s challenge. And so the bet 
was made. 

By this time the old gentlemen had played their respective 
second strokes—the precise, neat, but shorter strokes of the elderly 
player—and both balls were well down towards the “burn ”—the 
stream which flows in front of the first hole at St. Andrews. 
Over this obstacle it is necessary for any decent player to carry 
the ball in at least the third stroke from the tee. Scratch players 
can do it in two strokes, but for such a match as we are describ- 
ing three is quite adequate. So that, just after concluding his 
wager with young Marindin, Hector had to “address” himself to 
his ball, and to “loft” it over the stream towards the hole. With 
some little nervousness, and a dim, nasty consciousness that he 
had been making a fool of himself, he’ played the shot, but 
“foozled” it, and had the mortification of seeing the ball bound 
into the muddy waters of the burn. Horace, on the other hand, 
with a clean, easy stroke, landed his over the obstacle and well 
on to the green ; and thus the first hole of the match fell to the 
Marindins without a struggle. 

I am not seriously proposing to myself to describe in detail 
the whole of the ensuing round. To those who know nothing of 
the game, this would be nauseous ; to such as know only enough 
to enable them to scoff at it cheaply, the story would be mono- 
tonous, and perhaps trying. It is not by writing that we can 
attract the outsider to the “Royal and Ancient game.” It is 
only by a personal inspection, by a skilful luring on, until the 
spectator is induced to make that fatal first attempt himself, 
which begins in ninety cases out of a hundred a life-long devo- 
tion and slavery, that golf makes its converts. Besides, it is 
superfluous to proselytize, now that all the world and his wife 
are following the fashion. All who know the St. Andrews links 
can imagine for themselves what that round was like. The bad 
start made by Grant and his partner lasted for a hole or two. 
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Bad luck propagates itself at golf. Whatever the original cause 
of loose or unlucky play, it is the most difficult affair in the world 
at which to recover one’s self. Golfers are fatalists, and few can 
shake off the feeling that the luck is against them, and that it is 
no use trying to contend against it. Whether it was Hector’s 
bet or his excitement, or both, he did not know; but it is certain 
that for the first few holes everything went wrong. Even placid 
Mr. Hope grew a little testy, and began to wonder what his 
partner was about. Now that is usually a fatal turning-point in 
the game. When once a pair of golfers on the same side begin 
to find fault with and rapidly to abuse each other, you may take 
it for granted that their chance is well-nigh gone. Mr. Hope was 
perilously near to that point—had, in fact, given no indistinct 
indications of it—when a change for the better occurred. By the 
seventh hole, Mr. Hope and Hector were three “down.” Hector 
was beginning to lose hope, and to be conscious of a vague 
despair creeping up within him. Horace, on the other hand, was 
playing in an easy, indifferent way, with a good deal of luck ; 
and his father, emboldened by their success so far, was “getting 
his tail up,” and playing above his game. Horace felt confident 
now of his “fiver,” and was forgetting his other troubles. The 
“fiver” would of course come in handy. “I daresay this fellow 
can’t afford it,” he thought ; “well, so much the worse for him. 
It serves him right for walking out with Miss Hope—my Miss 
Hope—so early this morning., Although, of course, I don’t 
believe there is anything in that,” he added. Then, just after he 
had holed a good “ putt” at the seventh hole, and Hector was feel- 
ing quite downcast, whilst the old gentlemen were proceeding 
to drive off to the eighth or “high hole,” Hector, looking side- 
ways towards the sea-shore, caught sight of a slight figure in a 
light dress walking along the bents. “Could it be Carrie come 
to watch us?” he thought, and then of course dismissed the 
thought as absurd. But not the figure, which carried his thoughts 
back to her whom he so loved, and now seemed so likely to 
lose. As he thought of her, the mist cleared from his eye and 
the frown from his: brow. He steeled his heart and arm, and 
played for the high hole like a demon, finally winning it for 
his side by a splendid long “putt,” that trickled down the hill 
from the broken grass, and finally landed in the hole. At the 
next, a “short” hole, he made a beautiful half shot, which lay 
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within six feet of the hole. Horace, on the other hand, now 
slightly nettled, “topped” his ball, and went into the bunker. 
That hole also fell to Hector, as did the next, and they “turned” 
from the ninth all square, with half the round to play. Thence- 
forward the match became very close and interesting, each side 
bracing itself to win. The result was that most of the way in 
they took hole about, with an occasional half, until finally they 
were in the position occupied by players in a really “tight” 
match—all even and one to play. Now, this much must be 
said for the benefit of the uninitiated. There is probably no 
position in the world so full of real cause for anxiety as this. 
To know that the issue of a match, upon which much may depend, 
hangs absolutely upon one hole, and that the slightest false stroke 
may involve its loss, is a knowledge sufficient to make the boldest 
nervous. Hector by this time had nerved himself to a desperate 
calm. He felt a horrid fluttering of the heart, and withal a 
certain hopefulness, being resolved, if he did not win his match 
and his lady-love, to make a gallant fight for them. Horace, on 
the other hand, had visibly lost nerve. He had played his best 
coming home, but felt that somehow the luck was against him. 
He could not afford to lose the “fiver” he had wagered on the 
match ; and still more, he feared the disgrace involved in defeat 
by his opponents, in whom he at last recognized that he had 
redoubtable foes, and that a hair’s breadth one way or other might 
decide the match. Accordingly, he resolved to put his best foot 
foremost, and to play “all he knew” for the last hole. 

Now the “drive” for the last hole lies over the burn which we 
encountered at starting. It fell to the two old gentlemen to play 
the first strokes, And this they did with a certain amount of 
excitement, both being really delighted with ‘the close aspect 
that the match had assumed, but in such a state of mind that 
any little incident might give rise to an explosion of anger. 
They played their old-gentleman-like strokes, and both, much to 
their delight, managed to clear the burn successfully, but did not 
roll more than fifty yards beyond it. The last hole, as every one 
knows, is in the corner of the links opposite “old Tom’s,” and is 
some two hundred and seventy yards from the burn. It fell to 
the two young men to play the second, with which they could not 
hope to reach the hole, but could merely lay their balls within an 
easy iron shot of the hole, some eighty yards or so off, avoiding 
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on the way all the “hazards,” such as the road which lay to the 
right of the course. Hector, whose partner had not driven quite 
so far as the general, was the first to play, and despite his rising 
excitement and beating heart, made a very fair stroke, some 
hundred and fifty yards long. It was well up, and lay a little to 
the right amongst roughish ground, some seventy yards from the 
hole. Horace, feeling that now or never was the issue, aimed 
very coolly and slowly, hit a tremendous swipe, and finally lay in 
the hollow below the hole, some twenty yards off, but quite forty 
nearer than his opponents. The hole was still “all to play for,” 
but the advantage lay with Horace and his father. Amidst 
growing excitement, old Mr. Hope “addressed” himself to his 
ball, and after a very careful aim made a really admirable shot 
from his difficult position over the rough ground, his ball finally 
rolling to within some six feet of the hole. The general, follow- 
ing, played up hill, a similar shot, but not quite so successful, his 
ball being about seven feet off the hole, and further away than 
that of his opponent. The game was now crucial ; everything 
depended upon the next “putt.” Horace braced himself up for 
the next shot, and though horribly nervous, played the ball as 
well as man could play in the circumstances. It ran straight 
up to the hole, and then, alas! turned off just at the end from a 
little tuft of grass or lump of clay, and instead of falling into the 
hole lay just at its side—*“ stone dead.” Thus Hector had the 
following stroke to win the hole and match, and the issue 
depended upon the use he made of it. 

We have followed the players so closely that we have not had 
time to notice that, as they had been approaching the end of the 
round, the wind had been slightly rising, and now quite a stiff 
little breeze was blowing in from the sea and ruffling the edge of 
the grass as they neared the last hole. Now, as they stood ready 
for the final “ putt,” it blew along the ground fitfully, but strongly 
withal, as is the way of breezes in these parts. As Hector’s ball 
lay on the windward side of the hole, the wind was in his favour, 
such as it was. Many is the lingering and lagging “ putt” 
that has been propelled into the hole by favouring Eurus, and in 
this case it seemed as though it only required a strong decided 
play on Hector’s part to gain the advantage of the wind and 
achieve the hole. Horace was by this time in a painful state of 


excitement, and was determined by hook or crook at all events 
6 
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not to lose the match and “fiver,” even if he could not win. In 
the short moment that elapsed before Hector played, he cast 
over in his mind what he could do to prevent his opponent 
from winning. And then unluckily he bethought himself of 
Rule 36.* 

‘Golf, let it be known unto all men, possesses a very elaborate 
code of rules, but many of them are too elaborate to beclear. It 
is, indeed, said by envious Southron that the rules in question 
would be much more intelligible if they were written in English, 
instead of the loose verbiage which characterizes them. And 
certain heretics are even proposing now to abolish the old code 
and to draft a new one, a proposal which has aroused the Con- 
servative instincts of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. 
Andrews. But whatever the merits of the code as a whole, Rule 
36 is certainly not a model of clearness. It runs as follows: 
“When a player’s ball rests on the lip of the hole, his opponent, 
after holing in the ‘odd’ or the ‘like,’ shall be entitled to strike 
away the ball which is at the lip of the hole, claiming the hole if 
he shall have holed in the ‘like, and the ‘half’ if he shall have 
holed in the ‘odd.’ But no player shall be entitled to play until 
his opponent’s ball shall have ceased rolling.” Not very clear, is 
it? And not very easy to remember when you are excitedly 
watching the last “putt” at the last hole, on which much may 
depend. The object of the rule is to prevent a ball which has 
ceased rolling from being blown into the hole after the opponent 
has played and holed his ball. But Horace, eager to prevent 
Hector from winning, and only confusedly remembering the rule, 
used it to his own destruction. After a long and nervous aim, 
Hector struck his ball with the loose, infirm stroke so often made 
when the hole depends upon it. It rolled unsteadily towards the 
hole, and then stopped short. But an extra gust of wind coming 
on just at the time, the ball quivered, and seemingly began to roll 
again. Being within two inches of the hole, it seemed as though 
it might be blown into it, and so win the match after all for 
Hector. But at once, as soon as the ball began to quiver, Horace 
sprang forward and struck at the ball, intending to knock it 
away. So sudden was his action that his opponents could not 
interfere with him. But the stroke had a very different effect from 


* NoTE.—Old style. This rule is now abolished. 
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that which he intended. Hitting Hector’s ball sharply just as it 
was rolling, it knocked it into the hole, and at the same time the 
side of his club caught his own ball and knocked it several yards 
away from the hole. The result was, therefore, to give the hole 
to Hector and Mr. Hope, the accident, or “rub of the green,” 
thus resulting in their favour. And so the match. was won by 
“one up.” 

But I am sorry to say that Horace’s unfortunate stroke had 
further effects. Old Hope, delighted as he was to win the match, 
said to him sharply, “You had no right to do that, Marindin. 
It is grossly unfair.” And then Horace, by this time beside 
himself with passion, swore violently and behaved most rudely to 
the old gentleman. He had lost his temper, his match and his 
fiver, and the result was a violent discussion with Mr. Hope, in 
which his language was so shocking that even his father was 
disgusted with him, and asked him to be quiet. Nor was his 
anger diminished when Carrie Hope suddenly appeared as if 
in the most accidental fashion, and on learning the result of 
the contest, displayed such a wholly natural delight as she looked 
at Hector, that Horace turned on his heel and strode angrily 
away. 

But Mr. Hope had noticed that love-look also, and it set him 
thinking. That night, as he was smoking his last pipe before 
going to bed, he called Carrie to him. They were alone, all the 
others having retired. Kindly but firmly the old man questioned 
his daughter, and asked her whether she preferred Hector Grant 
to Horace Marindin. For all answer the girl burst into tears, 
and told him through her sobs that Hector was all in the world 
to her, and that she would never, never give him up for that horrid 
Horace. Touched by her grief, Mr. Hope drew from her the 
whole story, she finding more sympathy in his manner than she 
had ever dreamt of. To tell the truth, he had been disgusted 
beyond measure at the unsportsmanlike conduct of Marindin at 
the last hole. Hector’s sympathetic “caddie” had told him the 
Story of the fiver, and he was more than ever disgusted with his 
would-be son-in-law. Besides, all this only confirmed certain 
rumours which he had heard about the gambling propensities of 
Horace. With a sudden revulsion of feeling, to which even old 
men of the world are sometimes liable, he capitulated. The next 
day he informed the general quietly but firmly that he had 

6* 
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changed his mind, and had agreed to let Carrie marry the man 
of her choice. 


2 * * * #) 


There is a happy young couple now at Singapore. They are 
Hector Grant, for whom Mr. Hope’s influence has secured a 
lucrative legal partnership in that law-loving settlement, and his 
wife Carrie. Knowing what they owe to golf, they are doing 
their best to introduce it on the sandy plains of that lovely 
district. And their two little children have been “teethed” on 
putters and gutta-percha golf balls. 








The Onlp Bon of his Mother. 


By G. G. CHATTERTON. 


“WELL, good-bye, Mrs. Mussenden, and let me wish you a very 
happy Christmas. It was principally, indeed, for such greetings 
I came to see you, as I shall be going away next week to spend 
the time with friends. No harm, though, is there, in good wishes 
ten days in advance?” 

“None, indeed, thank you, and the same to you in return. 
Yes, I am sure we shall be quite happy in our own small way.” 
The speaker, as she delivered her cheerful forecast, was escorting 
her guest across her little hall. 

“No, pray don’t come to the door,” the latter demurred, “ the 
cold is bitter, and you, I know, detest it.” 

“ Detest it, indeed!” she smiled ; “ but still the frost is, as they 
say, ‘seasonable,’ and Fred will revel in it if there is skating for 
his holidays.” 

“Ah, Fred—you are nowhere in your own considerings near 
him, I know! You spoil that little boy of yours, Mrs. Mussenden. 
Dear, charming little fellow, though, you have every excuse, I 
grant you.” 

A few more pleasant words and smiles, and Mrs. Mussenden 
was back by herself in her tiny drawing-room. 

Six o’clock on a winter’s evening. Then she would have no 
more visitors, she thought, and rang for the maid to take away 
the tea-things, prettier silver, and more of it, than might be ex- 
pected of such a modest villa residence, semi-detached only, and 
‘but a unit in an entire row of twin residences. And many other 
little evidences alike mutely told of different days in Mrs. Mus- 
senden’s career—landmarks here and there in the shape of choice 
little bits of china, a few old miniatures and snuff-boxes, useless 
wedding-presents that savoured of fashionable donors, and such 
odds and ends protesting of having graced superior spheres. 

Her own eye’ went now wandering round them, thinking on 
their former places. Her late visitor's words had roused memories 
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bringing before her Christmas—that great anniversary of all our 
memories, all our dear bygone links, whether now dead or merely 
altered. . 

Five Christmases past—such a long time back it seemed, and 
yet so short a while ago!—how different had it all been. Fred 
was then but a baby child of four years old—her little boy whom 
she spoiled! How many of her friends besides her caller of just 
now said that. For so many years she had had it told to her in 
jest, in warning, in reproof. And five Christmases ago—she lay 
back idly in her chair and let her mind go wandering, away out 
through the door of the small villa, beyond the streets of the quiet 
country town, into a past area of very different size and circum- 
stance, when she had never lived by herself in any house, and 
when little Fred, the main and only point of her present exist- 
ence, though a prized treasure always, had yet distinctly been but 
playing second fiddle to the pronounced primo of his father. 

What a gay, pleasant, careless life it had been, those ten years 
of married experiences, albeit conducted on but a few hundreds 
per annum. Quite sufficient it had seemed to enjoy life upon 
in the snug little London flat, and there had been dances and 
parties, and picnics down the river, and an abundance of pleasant 
callers dropping in, and plays obtained by orders on the theatres 
from friends, and all the amusements of various sorts that trans- 
mit themselves by outer eddies from the opulent, who buy easily 
their pleasures and who entertain, to the poorer fringe in great 
Babylon, who gain theirs gratis, and who share in hospitalities 
they cannot return in kind by dint of their own personal popu- 
larity. Fred Mussenden and his wife had always been made 
welcome everywhere, and had a larger slice of the world’s frolics 
and a smaller of its cares than many of its wealthy denizens, and 
what if occasionally their tailor and dressmaker respectively had 
to wait in hope for their payment, and if the bank balance at the 
year’s end invariably was nil absolutely, yet, seeing that they held 
their heads up above serious indebtedness, and that Mr. Mussen- 
den’s father made fair promise to see to the education of Fred 
junior, when that expense came on, they did not need to trouble 
themselves heavily over these details. 

When Fred junior was aged a couple of years, his grandfather 
took everybody—himself included—by surprise by marrying 
again. 
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“Hope there won’t be a second family set up; that will 
spoil the little chap’s chances,” Fred Mussenden had exclaimed 
to his wife on learning the intelligence, and then, in his careless 
fashion, thought no more about the matter, and the gay, pleasant 
life rippled on as merrily as ever, and they were supremely satis- 
fied in it, because they happened to be just as ridiculously in love 
one with the other as years ago, when first they contracted what 
was considered their imprudent marriage, whilst being still the 
better of Fate by the possession of that sturdy imp in the nur- 
sery, who was so dear a link to the hearts of both. 

Then one day—one sunny hour out of a sunny day in June— 
ended it all. 

Fred Mussenden went for a drive with a friend, the horse 
bolted and, turning a corner, upset the dog-cart and flung out 
all three occupants. Master and servant got up the worse by 
some bruises merely, but Fred Mussenden lay there quite still, 
and never moved again. He had been pitched on his neck, and 
death was instantaneous. 

And on the same sunny day in June died also the Kate Mus- 
senden who had danced and sung and played with life, and been 
so out of all proportion youthful for the years accorded to her 
in it. 

* * * s * 

But she would marry again, all her friends decided for her, 
deep and bitter though they knew her present grief must be. Her 
sinking into enduring widowhood would be inappropriate and 
unnatural, with her disposition and at her age; for no matter how 
thoroughly one really knew the fact, it always did remain so im- 
possible for any one to realize her five-and-thirty years, she looked 
so youthful with her fair fluffy hair and young complexion, her 
slender, supple figure as of nineteen, and the gay ways and tastes 
and spirits of one no whit older. No, assuredly Kate Mussenden, 
with her personality and proclivities, could not abide a widow 
always. 

And it took them a long time, even her most intimate friends, 
to realize how completely had died—not remained in abeyance 
merely—that Kate Mussenden with whom they were acquainted. 

In her stead arose a pale, set, weary-looking woman, whose 
sad eyes saw unceasingly the rigid figure of her heart’s dearest 
idol, with never again hand or tongue stirred to caress her ; whose 
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dull ears were haunted everlastingly by the tune of the popular 
song which his gay careless lips had hummed the last time she 
had watched him run down the stairs ; who, as months rolled on, 
yielded to the great consoler, Time, only so far as rousing herself 
-for her little son. 

Only for him she would so much rather not have gone on 
living, but as there was him, she, after a time, found it worth the 
struggle—but an existence based on entirely different lines. 

- Amusements had no -share in it, society no part. She took her 
friends by surprise by deliberately cutting herself off from every 
chance. of seeing people, or of meeting material for that re- 
marriage on which they had counted. She gave up the flat in 
London, sold the best of her furniture, parted with her servants 
and betook herself to live in this semi-detached villa in a small 
country town, where her little boy could have the advantage of a 
good school, preparatory to entering one of the great public ones. 

The few hundreds a year were hers just as much as when her 
husband had been alive, only now they were to be saved, not 

- spent; laid by as much as ever could be and dedicated to little 
Fred’s education and putting forth in life. There was no one but 
her to do this for him. The second family had ensued upon the 
second marriage of his paternal grandfather, and she herself was 
an orphan. 

Two servants did the work of her household, and she managed 
for Fred—her little lad who made the otherwise dingy life worth 
the living. His society and approval and assistance (?) gave her 
heart to set out the tiny rooms as prettily as possible, energy to 
dig and delve and plant the small garden. His little footsteps 
trotted unceasingly after hers, his babble was for ever in her 
ears, bringing the light into her weary eyes, the spring into her 
languid limbs—requiring abundance of attention and supervi- 
sion from her part, this bold, high-spirited, small possession 
of hers. So like his father in appearance, she rejoiced to see, 
admiring his fine dark eyes and close-cropped round black head 
that so entirely strayed away from any tendency to her colouring. 
Not conspicuous for the more placid, restful virtues occasionally 
discernible in childhood—rather what the servants often termed 
a “handful ”—but amenable, on the whole, his mother—his “ little 
mother,” as he elected to designate this over-the-average tall, 
slim young woman—found, to her love. 
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One of their most serious discussions had taken place when 
some friend—he had a faculty for winning friends to himself— 
having set him up in the regulation stock-in-trade of youth by 
the present of a pair of guinea-pigs, he had ardently desired 
that these should be kept in his own bedroom—zz., his mother’s, 
which she shared with him—and to this-she had objected. The 
room was already small enough, and the guinea-pigs and their 
accompanying cabbage leaves must not be stacked in that corner 
to spare between the wardrobe and the wall. They must move 
out of it, move out at once, indeed, and go and live in a portion 
of the back garden meted out to them. Whereat had flowed 
angry tears—angry little words, too. 

Since the little mother was so disobliging to him, he would then 
be disobliging to her. An anouncement, following on a vengeance- 
plotting pause, was made as to even tearing up again all the 
geraniums newly planted by the little mother with his assistance 
in the front garden. But on seeing the pained shock with which 
such a promulgation was received, it was abandoned. Chubby 
arms were locked round the little mother’s neck, and a tearful, 
though still injured, apolcgy tendered. 

The affair ended happily in his mother’s giving him over the 
entire back garden for his very own territory from henceforward 
and for ever, to do as he liked with, colonize with guinea-pigs, or 
otherwise. After all he had no nursery or private rubbish ground 
like other children. Was she spoiling the child? No. Lether 
grant him harmless pleasures and gratify innocent whims when 
she could in these the days of his childhood. Who could tell 
what the adolescent ones of his future might bring him? And if, 
granted, he was indulged, it did not, she maintained, involve that 
he was spoiled, so long as he was amenable to love, and in the 
end gave in to it. 

And certainly he did repay her with an immensity of devotion 
and, what he imagined, caretaking of her. This he had resolved 
to do during certain very dull days of his life when suddenly he 
had found himself in dark rooms with all the blinds kept down, 
when his mother had made no attempt at playing with him, and 
when he had cried for father to give him a ride on his shoulder, 
and nurse had told him that he must never ask any more for 
father, as he could not possibly ever again come back to him, 
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now take care of mother, i in place of father, and be always very 
good to her. 

When they had been a couple of years established in the semi- 
detached villa, little Fred had been ill, so ill that the doctor could 
not feel justified in withholding the gravity of the case from his 
mother, hanging from morning till night over her treasure. 

“T hope I am not going to be dead,” said the child one day 
quaintly to her. 

“No, no, my darling ; we hope not,” she replied hastily, with a 
choking in her throat. 

“I don’t want to be dead and to have to lie always still under 
one of the big stones we pass going into church on Sundays,” he 
resumed somewhat fretfully. 

“ But my sweet one never would be left lying there. He would 
be taken high up into heaven and see dear father and be again 
with him.” 

“ But I would rather stay here with little mother.” 

“But up there would be a lovely playground, dear pet,” she 
urged, thinking, with an awful tightening at her heart, that per- 
haps it was right of her to turn his baby mind towards this 
better land: “and think of no cold wet days any more like the 
ones here when you can’t get out that you find so dull.” 

“I would rather stay here with little mother,” he repeated. 

And he gained his wish and remained with his mother, and 
grew and throve exceedingly—a handsome, sturdy little lad, with 
a gay daring nature that easily won him friends, and a popularity 
that justified her in maintaining that her “ spoiling” system had 
done no harm, and that she would not live to regret it in later 
years, as had been forecast to her. 

All these things kept floating after a disconnected fashion 
between her eyes and the burning coals as she sat staring into 
them, and from the past, wandered on into the future—of course 
Fred’s future. Next year he was to enter Winchester, a promo- 
tion which he anticipated with immense pride and joy. Pride 
she, too, felt in it—but joy? Ah, it would be their first real 
separation. Now he was within a short walk of her, she saw him 
constantly ; from every Saturday afternoon till early Monday 
morning she:had him home with her: what a blank would come 
when there was'not the once a week preparing of that room of 
his next hers to receive him. How would it feel, she wondered, 
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to live here for so many months at a stretch entirely by herself, 
without his coming to break in upon her solitude ? Such an all- 
pervading young presence, too, as his essentially was, his arrival 
seemed always to fill up her life at once. She could not bear to 
think on what it might be without it. 

But she had better not get thinking of it. There was instead 
the immediate future, which was happier. 

This next Saturday she would have him home for a long spell 
with her, she would have all the pleasure of making his holidays 
pleasant for him. If the frost held good she would go with him 
to the skating ; she did not herself skate, she had always so 
detested anything connected with cold, but for her to watch his 
increasing skill gave him great joy, and she would walk up and 
down the edge so doing, congealing cheerfully to the very mar- 
row of her bones. 

Then, too, she had a grand surprise in store for him on Christ- 
mas Day, the present of a silver watch and chain. This had been 
an extravagance, a watch good of its kind to carry him on to 
the days of greater maturity, when his dear father’s gold watch 
and chain—precious relics carefully guarded for him—would be 
made over to him; but it would, she knew, be such delight to 
him to receive. As great as for her to bestow. When she 
thought of his excited joy, and impetuous embraces, and spark- 
ling eager face—he was so like his father in his warm vitality— 
she felt as if barely could she resist giving it him at once on his 
return and letting him have the week’s longer pleasure out of it. 
But that impulse she would conquer—she really must. It was 
childish. She would keep the watch and chain till Christmas 
morning. 

The holidays duly brought her back her boy. The frost held 
good, and all day long he was on the ice skating with sturdy 
limbs that never tired or stiffened. “Little mother,” by special 
request, spent most of her time there also, and always unfail- 
ingly walked with him to and back, accompanying him there after 
breakfast, thence fetching him to the early dinner ; after it, back 
again to the ice, and then, when frozen human nature could no 
longer stand the vé/e of looker-on, she would return home, to 
again set forth in the grey failing light for sake of the walk back 
with his gay, eager chatter. 

On Christmas Eve she was rather late going to meet him 
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sundry little things occurring to delay her. There had been 
trifling extra odds and ends to see to in even her small ménage at 
this season, and she had taken advantage of the absence of his 
constant attendance and supervision of all her ways and doings 
to parcel up for him the grand surprise of to-morrow. Outside the 
box containing watch and chain she had wrapped many different 
papers, cunningly to provoke surmise and lengthen out anticipa- 
tion—how glad she now felt to have withheld herself from giving 
it beforehand to him. . 

She gave a parting glance round as she prepared to leave, and 
thought the tiny room looked quite pretty and inviting, with 
tongues of light from the fire leaping out on the glistening leaves 
and scarlet berries with which she had decked it, and glancing on 
‘the silver on the tea table. Fred would admire all that. 

“Bring in the lamp, Mary,” she said, “ and have the tea up for 
us, please, when we come in. You know how ready for it Master 
Fred is always when he comes back from his skating.” And 
feeling in quite unusually good spirits, light-hearted almost, she 
turned out of the house, stepping briskly forth not to be over 
tardy meeting the little figure she knew would be springing to- 
wards her. 

That little dear lad of hers—how he did turn this life to which 
she had been called worth the living! Even the Christmas anni- 
versaries, that mean sadness to the grown ones who have lost, 
could never be all melancholy with his bright spirit for her to 
make them glad for. She kept peering into the winter gloaming, 
wondering she had not already met with him. 

What she did meet was the doctor carrying a bundle, who 
checked her instantly on recognizing her. 

“Mrs. Mussenden,” he said, in low hurried tones, “I am carry- 
ing your little boy. He has had an accident.” 

“Doctor Foster! When ?—Where ?—How ? , 

“Through his bravery, Mrs. Mussenden—brave, plucky, 
splendid little fellow. Another boy skated on to thin ice and 
broke through—Fred rushed to his rescue and went under too. 
We got them both out, but Fred’s head was injured against 
the ice”—the doctor spoke disjointedly and with immense effort. 
“We got dry clothes on him, and wrapped this fur cloak round 
him. I have carried him in my arms as being less jolting than a 
carriage. He is still unconscious.” 
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She was extraordinarily calm and collected. The doctor was 
astonished at her few and succinct questions. 

The distance was not great, and soon he had thankfully de- 
posited his burden in his own little room, on his own little bed. 

Then, when the fur wrap was pushed back, and the light from 
the lamp fell upon her boy’s face, for the first time did she break 
down and call aloud with an exceeding bitter cry: “Oh God— 
my God, doctor, he is dying! My boy is dying and you have 
hidden it from me!” 

“Mrs. Mussenden,”—the doctor took her hands and held 
them in kindly sympathy—‘“I will hide nothing from you—it 
would be useless, and the time must be but short. Your boy is 
—dying, and no power on earth could save him. The injury 
to his head is fatal.” ; 

He lingered with her, though aware that he was useless ; then 
had to go where he was wanted. 

“He may recover consciousness,” he told her, “ perhaps to- 
wards—the end. Better that he should not, as any effort of 
the brain must bring suffering.” 

Through the night she sat and watched him, his breathing only 
telling her he lived ; and then, towards the small hours ushering 
another Christmas morn into the world, there came a change. 
He stirred his head—the great dark eyes unclosed and turned 
on her, and he madé a struggle, trying to speak, whilst the 
pain of it wrought all his features. 

“Little mo——” 

So far he got—and after that Mrs. Mussenden’s little boy 
never uttered word again. 








H Fair Hindoo., 


By JOHN H. WILLMER. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ JINGLING JOHN.” 


IT is not about Mariepoor of the present day that this tale is, but 
of the past, when it was a small military station. European and 
native troops—detachments from several regiments—were 
stationed there to keep down brigandage, and the officers in 
command of this small force were Major Hoyles, Captain 
Macbay and Lieutenant Shilstone. This was in the days of the 
Hon. East India Company. The thick jungle that was to the 
right of the station has now, to a great extent, been cleared, but 
the great plain to the left is still unchanged, and the tributary of 
the Godavri, that flows across it, has lost none of its sluggishness. 
The old bridge, too, is still there, defying Time. And the climate, 
perhaps it is a little less unhealthy. But nothing can be done to 
mitigate the heat during the day. One’s eyesache to look out on 
the heat-palpitating plain. 

Away down the river, about half-a-mile or so, is the old grave- 
yard. And a large one, too, considering Mariepoor was not so 
populous as now. The mortality among the European soldiers 
was something fearful. As soldier after soldier died, and the 
garrison became thinned, the gods cried for more, and old 
“Jack” Company sent up another lot to die. This went on and 
on, till but, I shall tell you whaz, in good time. 

The soldiers’ barracks were situated on a hill, and separating 
them from the bazaar was the river above alluded to. About 
half-a-mile from the barracks, on this side of the river, was a 
clump of mango trees, in the centre of which was a trim-kept 
cottage. This was the home of Dr. Charles Vincent. On this 
particular evening, in the year 1855, he was seated in his long 
easy-chair, outside in his garden, with a book on his knee, But 
he was not reading; his thoughts were in England. He was 
thinking of his father, mother and sister, and longing to be back 
with them. 

Vincent was quite a young man; he had only just turned 
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twenty-four. He came out to India as private physician to a 
rajah. After serving three years, he threw up his appointment 
and was returning home when Mr. Snell, a great friend of his, and 
doctor to the troops at Mariepoor, fell ill, and requested him—no 
other doctor at the moment being available—to act until his 
return from England, where he was going to recruit his strength. 
Vincent most charitably consented to do so. Nine months now 
had he, to the satisfaction of all at Mariepoor—for his skill was 
great—performed the duties of his friend ; in three months more 
would Snell return, and of this he was thinking. 

- While yet musing, a servant approached him ; coughed to draw 
his attention ; then, bowing low, stood with folded arms respect- 
fully aside. 

“ Well, Luxshimun, what is it ?” 

“ Sahib,” answered the man, “ Jaggoonath Seztt has sent word 
to say that his daughter is dying.” 

“ His daughter! Where managed he to get one from ?” 

' “Last night, sahib, she came from Calcutta, where she has 
been since the time of her birth. So the Sez¢#’s man told me.” 

“What is the matter with her? But never mind! Get my 
horse saddled.” 

“Your horse is standing saddled at the door, sahib. I gave 
hookum to the ghora-wallah before coming to you.” 

Vincent, ever ready to administer to the wants of the sick, 
sprang from his chair, and, entering his house, packed such 
medicines as he thought would be required in a small hand-bag, 
then, mounting his horse, hurried away in the direction of the 
bazaar. : 3 

“What a pity,” said Luxshimun, to himself, as he watched his 
master depart. ‘What a pity it is the daughter and not the Seztt 
that is so near death. I owe the latter a hundred rupees, which I 
borrowed to have my son married. If /e were ill now, there would 
be some chance of escape for}me from this debt. Ah, but the 
Seitt will never die. At least while I owe him the hundred 
rupees.” 

Still bemoaning his hard luck, as he thought, Luxshimun 
carried his master’s chair into the house and placed it in the 
sitting-room. 

-.There was a knock at the door. 

“Who's there?” demanded Luxshimun. 
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“ Jingling John.” 

It was the postman with a letter or two for the doctor. 

Before the railway-post came into existence, letters were carried 
from station to station by runners, who were called by the 
Europeans, “ Jingling Johns.” For this reason: Each postman 
had fastened about his waist a string of bells, which jingled as he 
ran. These‘bells served a two-fold purpose—to scare off wild 
animals, and to give notice to the station of the arrival of the 
post. The only weapon “John” carried was a stout stick ; and, 
with this in his hand, and the mail-bag slung over his shoulder, 
he trotted on for miles, his feet beating time to the tintinnabula- 
tion welling from the bells. “John” would occasionally, to 
disturb the monotony, sing snatches of songs. 

After delivering the doctor’s letters, John inquired of 
Luxshimun if his sahib were at home. 

“No,” replied the servant, “sahib has just gone out.” 

Satisfied on this point, John made himself comfortable on a 
couch ; then asked Luxshimun to get him, if possible, a glass of 
whisky, as he was feeling ill. “I have a great pain at the pit of 
my stomach,” said he. 

“Itis the bad water that you have been drinking along the 
road that has given it to you,” pronounced Luxshimun. 

“T have no doubt it is,” agreed John. “I often, as you know, 
get this pain, and nothing so counteracts the effects of the bad 
water as whisky. What insures protection against ring-worm 
like it? Nothing. But, Allah has forbidden it to us; and yet, 
when I find it does me good e 

“‘Say no more about it, brother,” interrupted Luxshimun. 
“God forbids not that to man which will strengthen and keep 
in health his body.” 

Saying which, he left John. 

The servant knew where his master’s whisky was kept, and 
soon returned with a bottle of it. Both had aglass. The whisky 
did not seem to ease John’s pains, for he rubbed his stomach - 
vigorously with the palms of his hands and moaned loudly. 
Luxshimun understood the nature of his complaint, and poured 
him out a second glass, not forgetting, at the same time, to 
replenish his own. There was a wonderful improvement, now, 
in John. With an “ah!” of great satisfaction, he stretched him- 
self to his full length on the couch. 
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“What is the news?” asked he of Luxshimun. 

“ My brother,” answered the servant, “ I was about putting you 
that question.” 

“Why me?” 

“ Because I go about not much, and therefore hear little of 
what is going on outside Mariepoor. But you—you are like the 
wind! You come and go quickly and travel far and wide. Now 
‘you are at Mariepoor ; shortly you will be gone, perhaps to 
Sultanpoor, Rajapoor or Jaliwar. You hear many strange things 
as you travel ; and you have a pair of wonderful ears—yea ! and 
a magnificent memory to retain what you hear. Come, brother, 
give me the news.” 

“You speak nothing but the truth, brother. When is it that 
your lips part to give escape to lies? Never. Save in this 
instance, when your master questions you as to the decrease in 
his whisky, and you tell him the rats do drink it. He does not, 
of course, believe you, and you say it merely as a matter of form, 
and therefore it cannot be said, correctly, that you lie. But this 
is another matter. I have, indeed, a retentive memory,” twisting 
his moustaches to a fine point, “and I make profitable use of it. 
Heard you that Yakoob Khan and his band of robbers are abroad, 
plundering, again ?” 

“Ha! Say you so?” 

“ Nay, start not. They have not you by the throat yet.” 

“ Bhugwan, keep me from them!” 

“A good prayer, and the most earnest prayed by you. Were 
all your prayers as piously uttered, I have not a doubt your 
Yama would pass a favourable judgment on you.” 

“ Peace, brother! How can you joke on a matter like this? 
Who knows but Yakoob’s spies be around us now?” 

“ Ay, they may.” 

With such earnestness did John speak that Luxshimun grew pale. 

“Now you faint,” laughed John. “ Have no fear, brother ; 
Yakoob will not molest you—provided you have no money.” 

“{ have money? Why, I owe Jaggoonath a hundred rupees. 
I am poor—very poor!” 

Then added, lowering his voice : 

“TI hope some of Yakoob’s spies heard me.” 

“TI am certain they have,” added John. Then continued: “ By- 


the-bye, have you seen Jaggoonath’s daughter ? ” 
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“No,” replied Luxshimun. ° 

“TI have heard a strange rumour concerning her.” 

“ Tell me it, brother.” 

“T am told she can lay no claim to’ Jaggoonath.” 

“Ha!” 

“Succoo, the crippled hag that came with her from Calcutta, 
told me that the girl’s mother was married twice.” 

“She lies! Hindoo women marry but once.” 

“So I told her, but she would have her own way. Have you 
seen Succoo?” 

“Not yet, brother.” 

“ Ah, you have lost a treat, then. I don’t believe there is any 
mother, other than hers, that has brought into this world such an 
ugly creature. Her heart seems to me as rough and as hard as 
an old cocoanut.” 

“A bad simile, brother, for every cocoanut has even a little 
milk in it.” 

“So has this one—very little. She is fond of her charge.” 

“TI hate women of this kind,” said Luxshimun, and to show 
how much he hated them, he took a drink out of the whisky 
bottle. “Do you know,” said he, wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand, “a woman who hates everybody except one or 
two is a dangerous creature to have any dealings with. Now, I 
would not mind wagering with you that this woman, Succoo, 
would stoop to anything mean provided it brought happiness to 
this girl.” 

“ll not hazard a bet with you, brother; I have no money, 
whatever, to bet with. Now if I were as rich as Jaggoonath, 
then I would try my luck with you. They say the Seitt is able 
to build a second Somnath.” 

- “True. And yet he wants me to repay him his hundred 
rupees,” 

“T wonder,” John remarked, paying no attention to what Lux- 
shimun was saying, “if he would give in marriage, to me, his 
daughter. Apart from the money the girl would bring—although 
that would enhance the pleasure—I love her. By Allah! She 
is handsome—a hourvi/! Iam young as yet, and possess only 
three wives. What say you—will he give his daughter to me? 
A true believer is allowed to convert and marry—though the 
conversion be forced—an infidel.” 
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“Give her to you,a Mohammedan? Never!” 

“We'll see,” said John, with the air of one who has never been 
frustrated in any scheme of his. “Now I must be off.” 

“Why, you are not half a gossip. Come, tell me more 
news.” 

“Not now, brother; I have delayed here too long as it is. 
Good-night! I have quite a round to make yet.” 

Saying which, he slung his bag over his shoulder and trotted 
away. 

“Good-night !” shouted Luxshimun after him. 

John shook himself, and the bells jingled loud in answer to 
Luxshimun’s salute. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE BANKER’S DAUGHTER. 


JUST outside the native town, at a point where the river swings 
sharply around, stood a large brick-built house. Here it was 
that Jaggoonath, the “ Banker of Mariepoor ”—as he was called 
—lived. Although, perhaps, he could not have built a “ second 
Somnath,” yet he was very wealthy. The rich deposited with him 
money, receiving interest thereon at three percent. This money 
Jaggoonath made use of as follows:—To the Europeans and 
respectable natives, he lent large sums, charging interest at five 
per cent.—two per cent. of which was clear profittohim. Again, 
with the funds at his disposal, he rented large fields and sowed 
seeds, on which, at times, he made considerable profit. Once, 
only, was he said to have lost by the failure of his crops, but not 
to such an extent so as to make his creditors fear his solvency. 

Jaggoonath was standing at the door of his home anxiously 
waiting the arrival of the doctor. “Now he heard the galloping of 
a horse, and his brow, which was much creased, smoothed. 

“Ha, doctor!” exclaimed he in English, which language he 
had learnt from frequent intercourse with Europeans, “come 
quick ! my daughter is dying.” 

Springing from his horse, Vincent threw the reins to the 
vamoosey (watchman) at the gate, and joined the banker. 

“ Jaggoonath,” asked he, “ how is it that you called me not 
sooner? I hear your daughter has been ill some time.” 

“Sahib,” answered the old man mournfully, “I feared the 
Brahmins. But I could not stand it longer, and so sent for you. 
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My daughter’s life is precious to me, and I shall not hesitate to 
pay any sum that may be demanded of me by the priests for the 
taking back of my daughter into our caste again. And you, 
sahib, do your utmost to wrest my. daughter from the arms of 
death.” 

“ Jaggoonath, you may depend upon me doing my best. But 
her life is in God’s hand.” 

“True, sahib. Come, we delay in talking. This way. Ha! 
Hear her? She is rambling in her speech. Quick, sahib!” 

Up a flight of stairs the banker led Vincent, and then into a 
dimly-lighted bedroom. 

On a charpai (native cot), without any attendants around her, 
tossed a young girl in high fever. 

“ What a lovely girl!” Vincent involuntarily exclaimed, as he 
stooped and felt -her pulse. The look of admiration, however, 
vanished quickly from his face and a grave one took its place. 

“ How long has she been unconscious ?” he asked. 

“ For two long days, sahib. Tell me, will she recover?” 

“H’m! I cannot say.” 

He now poured some medicine down the girl’s throat, a diffi- 
cult task, for she tossed about and raved in her own language. 
All of a sudden she would sit up in her bed, and stretching out 
her arms, would grasp at something ; then she would ring her 
hands, till once the bangles broke off her wrists and were jerked 
to the far end of the room. 

“ Devaki! Devaki! Speak to me. It is I—your father !” 
cried the banker, taking his daughter’s hands in his. “ Don’t you 
know me?” 

She laughed sweetly. Then a look of pain came over her face 
and her teeth set tightly. She half raised herself to a sitting 
position, then fell back exhausted. 

Jaggoonath turned from her and wept. 

“Sahib, I cannot bear this!” he cried. “My child ; oh, what 
shall I do if she dies? Sahib, pray to your God to spare her to 
me,” and, clasping his hands, he looked up to heaven in prayer. 

The girl opened her eyes and called to her father. Immedi- 
ately he was by her side again. “Here!” he answered. “ Here 
am I, Devaki, my child. What is it?” 

But she knew him not. With an empty stare in her eyes, she 
looked into her father’s face, then wearily turned away her head. 
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“She knows me not!” wept Jaggoonath. “Sahib, cannot you 
do something?” 

Vincent remained mute. 

In half-an-hour after this there was a marked change in the 
girl, her ravings ceased and she lay perfectly still on her bed. - 

“ Sahib, what is it?” asked the banker, noticing the anxious 
look in Vincent’s face. “Speak, sahib! Isshe dying? How quiet 
she is. Tell me,sahib. Don’t keep mein suspense. Is she dying?” 

“Tam yet unable to say.” And with this answer Jaggoonath 
had to be satisfied. 

Hour after hour the pair sat watching every change in the 
girl’s countenance. It was now close on midnight, and Vincent, 
turning to the banker, said : 

“The crisis is at hand ; in half-an-hour your daughter will be 
dead, or on the road to recovery.” 

“God grant it be the latter,” earnestly prayed Jaggoonath, as with 
hands to his face he withdrew to a little distance from the couch. 

Slowly the night, in deep silence, wore on. 

Now the stillness was broken by the police-station ghurri tell- 
ing the hour of night. One! Two! ... Ten! Eleven! Twelve! 

Once more deep silence reigned supreme. 

For a brief second the girl had, it appeared, ceased to breathe. 
Jaggoonath, in his intense agony, was on the point of crying out, 
when a soft sigh escaped his daughter, and her bosom gently 
billowed as respiration returned to her. 

“She lives! She lives!” shouted Jaggoonath. 

“By God’s mercy she does. But soft! No noise. All danger 
is not yet past. We must be careful of her. Why, Jaggoonath ! 
Whatever is the matter with you? You are crying and laughing 
in turns.” 

“T am a child, sahib—quite a child, and my heart is full to 
overflowing with gladness. God bless you, sahib. May He re- 
ward you, for, sufficiently, though I give the half of my wealth— 
nay, the whole!—I cannot. The Brahmins, and especially 
Ragool Bullal, the head priest here, will be very angry when they 
hear what I have done. But money will, I am sure, bring me 
into favour again.” 

“TI hope so,” answered Vincent, taking up his hat and stick. 
“T must go now, Jaggoonath.” 

“ Feel her once more,” asked the banker, “ and see how she is.” 
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' “Her pulse beats more regularly,” said Vincent. “The fever 
is subsiding fast, and in a few hours will be almost gone. She'll 
do capitally, Jaggoonath. I shall be over again in the morning 
to see her. Remember my instructions about the medicine.” 

“T’ll not forget them, sahib. You say you will return in the 
morning ?” 

“« Ay.” 

“Thank you, sahib, and, once more, may God bless you.” 

During the gallop home Vincent was much vexed in mind with 
the question, who and what Devaki was. Her face struck him 
as being familiar to him, and yet it was impossible that he could | 
have seen her before this night, for she had only recently arrived 
at Mariepoor. It was the profile of her face that seemed familiar 
to him ; but such eyes and hair of lovely black, as were hers, he 
had never before seen. 

After awhile he gave up trying to guess where it was he had 
come across some one bearing resemblance to Devaki; and to 
divert his thoughts, he commenced talking to his horse. Soon, 
however, he became conscious of the fact that he was asking the 
dumb animal did it not seem impossible that an ugly old man, 
like Jaggoonath, could have so lovely a daughter as Devaki ? 

The absurdity of asking his horse such a question never struck 
him. Instead, he was startled. How he had come to put him- 
self the question he could not say; but, having put it, he grew 
serious and tried hard to solve the problem. Before, however, he 
could arrive at any solution of it, he was interrupted by his horse 
coming to a dead halt. 

“ Hullo!” Vincent exclaimed with much surprise. “I’m home. 
Ho, Luxshimun !” 

The door opened and the servant came running out. He took 
the horse from his master and walked off with it to the stables. 
Meanwhile, Vincent entered his house and, without divesting 
himself of his garments, threw himself down on a couch and was 
almost immediately fast asleep. 


CHAPTER III. 
MAJOR HOYLES’ STORY. 


As early as possible next morning Vincent was at the banker’s. 
“How is your daughter?” inquired he of Jaggoonath, who 
came out to meet him. 
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“She is better and sleeps,” the old man replied. 

Vincent entered the sick chamber. Devaki, as Jaggoonath had 
said, was asleep. He took her hand in his and found that there 
was now but a slight fluttering of the pulse. 

Feeling the pressure of the doctor’s hand on hers, the girl 
opened her eyes. She frowned and turned away her head on 
seeing a stranger. She reached forward towards a cup of water 
on a small table near her, but in her weak state would have 
fallen off the couch had not Vincent put out his hand to steady 
her. The girl bathed her wrists in the water, repeating the 
while a few prayers. 

The doctor noted the act and smiled. 

“ Have I polluted you by my touch ?” he asked, little knowing 
the girl understood him. 

“Tam a Hindoo,” she laconically replied. 

“You speak English!” exclaimed Vincent. 

“A little,” and with an angry gesture she turned away her 
head. 

Vincent drew Jaggoonath aside to a window, and asked him 
who it.was that had educated the girl. 

“IT have had nothing to do with it, sahib,” replied the banker, 
“for I have seen little of my daughter since she was quite a 
child. Her husband, a boy of sixteen, taught her the language. 
He was a splendid scholar, and his sayings have made indelible 
impressions on Devaki’s mind.” 

“ You say that the lad was a splendid scholar. Is he dead 
now ?” 

“Before Devaki grew to womanhood he died. The Brahmins 
are angry with me for allowing Devaki to go about as she does. 
With us, sahib, a widow must shave her head, have her bangles 
broken off her wrists, &c. I have not done what is required by 
our religion.” 

“ What has Devaki to say ?” 

“She likes it not, and as an exchange has decided to become 
a Deva Dasi.” 

“What is that ?” 

“God’s slave. She intends dedicating herself to the temple 
of Siva, and becoming the bride of the god.” 

“ Are you going to allow this ?” asked Vincent, quite shocked. 

“ How help it?” inquired Jaggoonath. “But I like it not. 
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The Brahmin in charge of the temple is a bad man, and it is 
whispered that he is too familiar with some of the girls attached 
to the temple.” 

“I am very sorry, indeed, to hear you say so,” and Vincent 
once more approached the couch. 

“ Devaki! ” 

She started when he pronounced her name. 

“ Sahib,” she answered, frowning. 

“I’m going now,” said Vincent. “I shall visit you, if possible, 
this evening again. I must ask you not on any account to move off 
your cot till I tell you,” and he, without waiting for an answer, left. 

Mounting his horse, Vincent rode away in the direction of the 
barracks. Soon he encountered Macbay and Shilstone, who 
were out for a walk. 

“ Hullo, Vincent!” hailed Macbay. “You are out early this 
morning.” 

“T’ve been to old Jug’s,” answered Vincent. 

“What is it—a deposit or a draw ?” 

“ A draw, you bet,” chimed in Shilstone. 

“ Awfully early business hours you keep,” said Macbay. 

“ Not in a hole, are you ?” inquired Shilstone concernedly. 


“Not at all,” laughed Vincent. ‘Old Jug’s daughter is ill, 
“and he called me to see her.” 

“Called you? Won't the Brahmins have it in for him,” 
prophesied Shilstone. 

“ But,” remarked Macbay, “I knew not the old sinner had a 
daughter. What is she like, Vincent? If she at all resembles 


» 


her ugly father, why, then 

“She is,” said Vincent, interrupting him, “the prettiest girl 
I’ve ever seen.” 

His companions for a moment looked him in the face to read 
there, if possible, some expression that would belie his speech. 
They failed, however, to note anything, and both laughed 
rudely. A Hindoo girl, and she the daughter of Jaggoonath, 
beautiful! This was too much for them. 

Major Hoyles now joined the trio. “Hullo!” he cried, 
‘‘what has caused such merriment? Why, Vincent, you’ve a 
face on you as long as a fiddle. By-the-bye, ‘Jingling John” 
brought in the mail last night; are you the recipient of un- 
pleasant news ?” 
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“Somewhat. Snell writes that he is advised to'stay an extra 
month in Europe.” ‘ 

“T'll tell you what’s the matter with Vincent,” said Macbay, 
laughing. “He is deucedly annoyed because we refuse to accept 
his statement that old Jug’s daughter is beautiful.” 

“I was not aware of the fact that old Jaggoonath had a 
daughter,” remarked Hoyles, in a calm, subdued voice which 
made Macbray and Shilstone stop laughing. “ But what makes 
you two so incredulous? The women of Mariepoor are not 
fair samples of their race, and your standard of beauty, therefore, 
must not be fixed by them. There is no lack of pretty girls in 
Hind. Of course, none of them can be said to be white, but 
many are very, very fair. And what noble figures they have! 
The women of Europe with all their tight-lacing cannot produce 
the like. Some nineteen years ago I met a most beautiful 
Hindoo woman. A great friend of mine fell in love with her, 
and she with him, and although she was a widow, my friend 
persuaded her to run away with him. At first she hesitated, 
reluctant to leave her parents, but when he informed her that 
he must soon leave her, never, perhaps, to return, her love over- 
came all obstacles, and she consented. . 

“ Quickly he weaned the girl from her own religion, had her 
baptized, and in a month or two afterwards made her his lawful 
wife. 

“For a whole year they lived happily together. Then my 
friend, one morning, received a telegram from Bombay, an- 
nouncing his father’s death and requesting his immediate return 
home, or, rather, to his parents’ home ; his own home being at 
Mhow. He would gladly have taken his wife with him, only she 
was in no condition for travelling just then. 

“The telegram was a /ze/ His father was well. His people 
denied having sent such a message, and he imagined that some 
one had played him a cruel joke. His parents, however, were 
delighted to see him, and they made him write and get his com- 
manding officer—he was in the army—to grant him fifteen days’ 
extension of leave. 

“ He wrote to his wife, and received in return a loving letter. 
‘She was in good health,’ she said, ‘and hoped he would take a 
long holiday while he was about it, for he was in need of one.’ 
To his second epistle no answer came. He grew not over- 
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anxious, however, for he imagined his wife was too unwell to 
write. He thought it somewhat strange, however, that his 
friends, in whose care he left her, dropped him not a line. 

“ Nine days of his leave had slipped by, and now he became un- 
easy in mind. He set out for Mhow. A surprise was in store for 
him ; his wife had left the place. He questioned his friends ; they 
were speechless. At length one in a whisper asked if he were 
not dead ? 

“*Dead!’ exclaimed my friend, ‘do I look it ?’ 

“Then his acquaintances told him a tale which nearly drove 
him out of his mind. How his wife had given birth to a girl. 
How her relations had come to Mhow with the news of her 
husband’s death, and the information authenticated by a letter 
from his sorrowing mother. - How, but a day ago, distracted by 
the dreadful news imparted to her, his wife was led away from 
her home by night and was gone, no one knew where. 

“*T can’t understand it all,’ said my friend to the lady who 
related to him the tale. ‘My wife received letters from me——’ 

“*Not one,’ she replied. 

“* How?’ he asked. ‘At least one; for I received an acknow- 
ledgment to it.’ 

“Then it broke upon them that my friend’s people and his 
wife’s were working hand-in-hand to bring about one result— 
separation of man and wife; and they succeeded. My friend 
wrote his letters and gave them to be posted ; his mother—she 
paused at nothing to effect her purpose—took possession of them, 
read them and then cleverly forged replies. Letters from Mhow, 
on the other hand, were taken delivery of at the post office and 
burnt. 

“It is impossible for me to picture to you the misery of this 
young man when he discovered how cruelly he had been treated. 
He became dangerously ill, and was confined to his bed for more 
than a month. When, however, he was able again to move 
about, he lost no time in going to Calcutta to his wife’s relations. 
They denied knowledge of the girl’s whereabouts. The villagers, 
urged by the Brahmins, insulted him, and one young man, more 
bold than the rest, threw dust in his face. He, angered at this, 
struck the offender in the face, the severe blow drawing blood. 
With loud cries the villagers rushed at the young man, who had 
now to run the gauntlet. How he got back to the station is more 
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than he can tell. Get there he did, all bloody and covered from 
head to foot with dust. - A doctor attended his wounds, and he 
returned without delay to Mhow. 

“This occurred some nineteen or twenty years ago ; and from 
that day to this, my friend knows not whether his daughter or 
wife be still alive.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 


So intent was Vincent listening to the major’s story, that it had 
quite-escaped him that he was due by nine o’clock at the hospital. 
It was gone half-past that hour when the major concluded. 
During the long silence that followed—for the sad story had the 
effect of quite subduing the spirits of the young men—Vincent 
glanced at his watch and discovered that it was past his visiting 
hour. With a hasty “good morning ” to his friends, he rode briskly 
towards the hospital. He had not gone far, however, when he 
caught sight of Miss Hoyles; she was on horseback and coming 
his way. This was but the second time that he had seen her, 
for she was a recent arrival from England. The first occasion 
was at the band-stand, some weeks before, when he had the 
pleasure of being introduced to her. A single glance at her face 
now, and the problem that was tormenting him the night before 
was solved. There was, truly, a marked resemblance between 
Devaki and Miss Hoyles. They differed in these respects only, 
Devaki’s eyes and hair were black, and her complexion creamy- 
white ; Miss Hoyle’s eyes were blue, her hair golden, and her 
skin very fair; in stature and in age they seemed to be about 
the same. 

Vincent took his hat off to the young lady, and was passing on, 
when she stopped him. 

“ Have you seen my father this morning, Mr. Vincent?” 

“Yes. About a couple of minutes ago. He is with Messrs. 
Macbay and Shilstone. I left them standing by the bridge. By- 
the-bye, Miss Hoyles, how are you feeling to-day? I heard you 
were not well yesterday.” 

“Oh, you did, and you never so much as called over to see me. 
A pretty doctor, you!” 

She said this with great emphasis on the word “ pretty.” 
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“TI must -apologise,” said Vincent. “ The’ fact is, I was fear- 
fully busy. I did make inquiries concerning your health, and 
when I found out 

“That I was a sham, then——’ 

“That you wanted rest,” continued Vincent eer “4 
deemed it wise not to visit you.” 

“Of course, Mr. ‘Sinoemt, we are using the word ‘visit’ in a 
professional sense.” 

“Most certainly.” 

“Well, then, who ever heard of a doctor excusing himself for 
not doing his duty, by saying that he was afraid he would disturb 
his patient ? Nay, nay, doctor,” she cried. “Say you did not care 
about troubling after me.” 

“Not so, Miss Hoyles. You may depend upon me being ready 
to attend you at any moment.” 

“T thank you for your gallant offer. But Iam keeping you, 
Mr. Vincent, am I not? You are impatient to be off.” 

“ How know you that ?” 

“TI saw you seize your hat thrice to lift it to me, when I inter- 
rupted you by asking you some question.” 

She said this with a little roguish laugh. 

Vincent, though he laughed too, was rather vexed that she 
had so played with him, and, raising his hat, he said: 

“T'll not give you another opportunity of playing me such a 
trick, Miss Hoyles. Do you know, I ought to have been at the 
hospital more than an hour ago.” 

“Oh, Mr. Vincent! I am so sorry.” 

And she really felt it. Her happy, smiling face underwent a 
sudden change, and she looked quite miserable. 

“It’s all right,” said Vincent, laughing. “I shall not get a 
caning, you know, for being late. Besides, how were you to 
know that——” 

“Make no excuses for me. I am very, very wicked. Good 
morning, doctor,” and before Vincent could answer, she had 
whipped up her pony and was riding down the road to her 
father, who was returning alone. 

It cannot be said that Vincent went away pleased with Miss 
Hoyles. He put her down to be an accomplished flirt. Who 
but a flirt, he argued, would have laughed and talked with him 
the way she had, after meeting but once before? Now, Vincent 
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disliked flirts, and he: determined to eschew Miss Hoyles’ _ 
society. But, as he determined, he did not act; for the very 
next evening, when he saw Miss Hoyles at the band-stand, he 
went up and spoke to her. Some irresistible force guided his 
footsteps to where the young lady was standing. This interview 
seemed to have a much more pleasing effect on Vincent.than the 
last, for when the band had played “God Save the Queen,” and 
it was time to go, the doctor wished to have more of the young 
lady’s society, and he proposed a ride home with her. 

“Will it not be taking you out of your way?” inquired Miss 
Hoyles. 

“Not in the least. I shall get home in plenty of time for 
supper.” 

“Then I shall be very pleased to have you accompany me. 
Papa, of course, has not come. I never knew he was such a 
‘stick-at-home’ till I came out here.” 

As they rode home they were joined by Macbay and 
Shilstone, who were in charge of two young ladies apiece. 
Shilstone was escorting the two Misses Greengrass, and 
Macbay had Miss Shallowford. on his right and-Miss Turnbull 
on his left. 

“Miss Hoyles,” asked the elder Miss Greengrass, “is it true 
that you are going to give a soirée next week?” 

“Quite. The invitations will be out to-morrow.” 

“You'll send me one, won’t you?” asked Vincent. 

“ Of course.” 

Miss Greengrass, Junior, cast an angry glance at the young 
lady, then turning, she whispered to Miss Shallowford, “ Did you 
note that bewitching smile?” 

Now, Miss Greengrass, Junior, said this because she was 
jealous. She was in love with Vincent, who, however, was un- 
aware of this. She had told her sister, in confidence, that 
Vincent loved her very much ; and her sister, in confidence, had 
told Miss Shallowford that Mr. Vincent had proposed to Jane. 
The elder Miss Greengrass was named Ada. Now Miss Shal- 
lowford had told her mother, and her mother told others, and soon 
it went the entire round of Mariepoor. The “secret,” however, 
was kept from the men. 

Miss Jane contrived to fall back a pace or two, then remarked 
aloud that to her surprise she found her horse was lagging. She 
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galloped forward again and managed to come up alongside of 
Vincent. : 

“Doctor,” said she, “ we—that is, my sister, Miss Shallowford 
and myself—are going for a ride to-morrow morning. Will you 
join us?” 

“T am sure you will,” put in her sister. 

With some embarrassment, for he was on the point of asking 
Miss Hoyles to go with him for a ride in the morning, Vincent 
replied : 

“Tam very sorry, but 

“You are not going to refuse,” exclaimed Miss Turnbull with 
surprise. Macbay never refused er a ride out, whenever she 
asked him. 

“It is against my inclination to, but I find I must,” said 
Vincent. 

It would have been altogether rude on the part of the young 
ladies to inquire why, and, although they were “ dying” to know 
the reason, they were compelled to let the question lie on the 
tips of their tongues. It was a matter of much surprise to them 
that Vincent had not volunteered the reason. He had always 
done so before. On all occasions when he had found it im- 
possible to accompany them, he had apologized and explained 
why he was unable to go with them for a ride, or a picnic, or 
whatever it was. 

To break the silence that followed, Miss Hoyles asked : 

“ When do you return to England, doctor? ” 

“In about three months,” replied Vincent. 

“I do envy you.” 

“Why? Are you tired already of India?” 

“Qh, please don’t use that big word ‘ India ;’ say ‘ Mariepoor,’ 
and I’ll answer your question in the affirmative.” 

“I think,” said Miss Jane, “that Mariepoor is a charming place ; 
and, under certain conditions,” looking at Vincent, “I would stop 
here for ever and ever and ever!” 

“You forget, Jane,” reminded her sister, “that we are all not 
so fortunate as you. You have P 

“Now, dear,” interrupted Miss Jane, “just you be quiet.” 

“Pardon, sister mine. I quite forgot myself.” 

“You did. Mr. Macbay,” called she across the road, “how 
quiet you and Miss Turnbull are.” 


” 
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of “ Don’t you believe it,” put in Shilstone. “They have done 
more talking than we have.” 

d Miss Turnbull laughed, while Macbay said: “Hold on till 

u your time comes. We'll see how you will act, Shilstone.” 





“Mr. Shilstone, I’m afraid, will never fall in love,” said the 
elder Miss Greengrass with a sigh. 

“ He ought to be a hermit,” put in Miss Shallowford. 

A bright twinkle came into his eyes as he replied ; 

“ Hey mate? Never! But I should like to be yours.” 

Hearty laughter followed Shilstone’s sally, all save the elder 
Miss Greengrass joining in it. She thought to herself, “Why 
did I not mention about the hermit? If I had, then he would 
have said the same to me; and I—yes, I would have answered, 
‘I’m willing.’” 

“ Mr. Shilstone,” said Miss Jane, when the laughter had a bit 
subsided, “you and Miss Shallowford live quite near to Miss 
Hoyles, so don’t trouble about taking my sister and myself home. 
Mr. Vincent will look after us.” 

“I’m hanged if I do,” muttered the doctor under his breath ; 
then aloud, ‘‘ I’m very sorry indeed to upset your arrangements, 
but before you joined us I had asked and obtained permission of 
Miss Hoyles to see her home. Mr. Macbay is going your way 
with Miss Turnbull ; he'll look after you, I’m sure.” 

“Another refusal!” muttered Jane, as she cut her horse 
smartly with her whip. The animal bounded forward and nearly 
threw the young lady on to the road. Vincent was by her side 
in an instant and had seized the reins. 

“ What made it shy ?” he asked. 

“ Some shadow, I think,” she replied, and she would have liked 4 
her horse to “ shy” again, so that she might feel the pressure of H 
Vincent’s arm around her waist. 

“ Miss Hoyles,” said the doctor, as soon as the “ good-nights ” 
had been exchanged between them and the Misses Greengrass, 

“you have not yet informed me why you dislike India.” { 

“ India again. It takes but five letters to spell it, and yet it is 
a very big word. I have not seen India yet—this miserable 
portion of it only. There is little in this station to make one 
pleased with it, and therefore I wish to return home.” 

“ How long do you think you will stop here ?” 

“I hope for a long time,” said Miss Shallowford ; “it is so 
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‘miserably dull here without company. There are other places 
that I have been to where I have enjoyed anpantf, although I 
‘knew nobody there.” 

“T cannot say,” said Miss Hoyles, “how long I shall-stay here. 


This place has some fascination for my father. As the time for 


leaving comes around, he easily effects an exchange with the 
-officer gazetted to come here. I can’t understand why.” 

“Then do you intend remaining as long as Major Hoyles 
‘stays here?” inquired Shilstone. 

“Yes; he wants looking after. I have often during my short 
‘stay here tried to persuade him to go home, but to no purpose. 
And if I ask him his reasons, he returns an evasive answer. You 
can’t imagine what trouble I had to get him to consent to having 
‘a soirée at our place. And—why have you all pulled up?” 

“This is my way home,” replied Miss Shallowford. 

“ Really! I was not aware that you lived hereabouts. It was 
‘my impression that the small house by the duzd was yours.” 

“Oh, no; that’s where Miss Turnbull lives.” 

“Fancy me being here three months and not knowing that. 
‘You will come to the soirée, will you not?” 

“With pleasure. It’s not often that we have anything in the 
‘way of gaiety here.” 

“ And you, Mr. Shilstone, you'll come too ?” 

“If I am not on duty, Miss Hoyles.” 

“I think I shall be able to arrange that.” . 

“T shall be very glad if you do. Good-night, Miss Hoyles ; 
‘ta-ta, Vincent,” and he and Miss Shallowford took a direction to 
the left. Ten minutes’ slow riding brought Miss Hoyles to her 
‘home. 

“T’ll not invite you in, doctor,” said she, “for as it is I have 
"been very wicked in bringing you out of your way.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Hoyles.. I feel that you have conferred a 
‘favour on me, allowing me to escort you home.” 

“Nonsense! Good-night, doctor. I’ll not add to my sin by 
‘keeping you talking.” 

“Good-night,” returned Vincent, as he rode away at a hard 
:gallop down the lonely road to ‘his home. 


(To be continued.) 





